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THREE SONNETS FROM CAMOENS. 
Em quanto quiz Fortuna que tivesse. 


WHILE Fortune willéd that for me remain 
Some grateful esp’rance of some glad con- 
tent, 
The joys of gentle thought a longing lent 
To pen life’s pleasures and depaint its pain ; 


But Cupid, fearing lest such writ contain 
Lere for the judgments Love hath never 
shent, 
With darkling tortures ’gan my wits torment 
That of his treach’ry I should ne’er complain. 


O ye, whom Love’s obligeance may subject 
To divers wills! whenso ye read thereof 
Bound in one booklet cases so diverse, 


(Which all be truthful ; facts without defect,) 
Learn that according as ye have the love, 
So shall ye have the lore, of this my verse. 





Alma minha gentil, que te partiste. 


AH, gentle soul of me, that didst depart 
This life of discontent, so sudden tane; 
Rest there eternal in the pomnoe | reign, 

Live I here pent to play sad mortal part ! 


If from th’ ethereal seats where homed thou 


art 
Thy mem’ry things of earth may not dis- 
dain, 
Forget not his dear love, whose ardent strain 
Thou saw’st so pure in eyes that showed his 
heart. 


And, if thou see my love claim aught of grace, 
If aught avail this everlasting care, 
This yearning care no cure shall e’er displace ; 


oe who shorten’d those few years so 
air, 
As soon he bear me hence to see thy face 

As from mine eyes thy light so soon he bare. 





No mundo poucos annos, e cansados. 


Few weary winters pight in worldly pale 
I lived, the sport of mis’ry dour and dure ; 
So soon my youthful day-tide wox obscure 
Hardly a five poor lustres told the tale. 


I ran o’er lands and o’er long seas made sail, 
Seeking life’s evils or to kill or cure : 
But what, in fine, our fate shall not ensure 
Ensure no travails, ban nor bane nor bale. 


Portugale mother’d me ; the green, the dear 
Alemquer homed me, but that air pollute 
Which ever breathed in fleshly vase of me, 


Made me the fishes’ food in thee, thou brute 

Sea! beating Habash-coast so greedy-fere, 

And ah! so distant from my fair countree. 
Athenzum. RICHARD F. BurRTON. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 
IL. 


THOUGH meadows still are sere, and hillsides 
dun 

Nor in the forest any bud is’seen, 

Yet the wet moss beneath the oak is green, 

Where gleams with kindlier ray the setting 
sun, 

And through the trees the distant hills are 


fair, 
Touched with a tint of spring’s ethereal blue ; 
In sunny pastures streaks of emerald hue 
Show where a brook is wandering slowly there. 
And sudden, on a soft and starless night, 
The myriad voices of the insect world 
Wake from their winter sleep with new delight, 
And a far river, with its waters whirled, 
Doth wildly rush, loosed from its icy chain, 
Turbulent, glad — and spring has come again ! 


IL. 


Come to the woods, the soft and balmy air, 

Blows upward from the south, and wooes us 
sweet, 

And since spring is abroad, come, let us greet 

The beauty of her presence everywhere. 

Come to the forest, where the oak-trees stand 

Like giant patriarchs through the changing 
year, 

The autumn leaves are rustling pale and sere 

Among their branches, — yet a flowery band 

I see beneath them ; ah! what secrets sweet, 

And little tenderest blossoms do unfold 

Here in this spot beside the oak-trees old, 

Like fair young children, tired from their play, 

Who seek for shelter, I behold to-day 

A vision of wind-flowers blowing at their feet ! 


THE HIGHLAND TARTAN. 


Deak to each Highland soldier’s heart 
The Tartan of his clan, 

Symbol of glory and of pride 
To every Highland man, 

Whether he dwell ’mid Athole’s hills, 
Or where the winding Tay, 

By Birnam’s glens and forests fair, 
To ocean wends its way ; 

Or nearer to the northern star, 
Where snows the mountain crown, 

And towering over silver lakes, 
Stern peaks of granite frown. 


In every country, far or near, 
Where Highlandmen are known, 

The Tartan plaid is greeted still 
With homage all its own, 

Still to the pibroch’s stirring strains 
On many a foreign shore, 

The Highland clans press nobly on 
To victory, as of yore. 

True to traditions of the past, 
True to their ancient fame, 

May Caledonia’s children add 
Fresh glories to her name. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. JANETTA MANNERS. 


























THE UNITY 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


vil. 

ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MAN, 
CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
UNITY OF NATURE (continued). 

It may be well, before proceeding 
farther in this branch of our inquiry, to 
retrace for a little the path we have been 
following, and to identify the conclusions 
to which we have been led. 

In the first place, we have seen that the 
sense of obligation considered in itself — 
that is to say, considered apart from the 
particular actions to which it is attached 
—is a simple and elementary conception 
of the mind, insomuch that in every at- 
tempt to analyze it, or to explain its origin 
and growth, this absurdity can always be 
detected, — that the analysis or explana- 
tion universally assumes the previous ex- 
istence of that very conception for which 
it professes to account. 

In the second place, we have seen that, 
just as reason, or the logical faculty, be- 
gins its work with the direct perception 
of some simple and elementary truths, of 
which no other account can be given than 
that they are intuitively perceived, or, in 
other words, that they are what is called 
“self-evident,” so in like manner the 
moral sense begins its work with certain 
elementary perceptions and feelings in 
respect to conduct, which arise out of the 
very nature of things, and come instinc- 
tively to all men. The earliest of these 
feelings is the obligation of obedience to 
that first authority the rightfulness of 
which over us is not a question but a fact. 
The next of these feelings is the obliga- 
tion of acting towards other men as we 
know we should like them to act towards 
ourselves. The first of these feelings of 
obligation is inseparably associated with 
the fact that all men are born helpless, 
absolutely dependent, and subject to 
parents. The second of these feelings of 
obligation is similarly founded on our 
conscious community of nature with other 
men, and on the consequent universal 
applicability to them of our own estimates 
of good and evil. 
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In the third place, we have seen that 
this association of the higher powers of 
man with rudimentary data which are 
supplied by the facts of nature, is in per- 
fect harmony with that condition of things 
which prevails throughout creation, —- 
the condition, namely, that every creature 
is provided from the first with just so 
much of instinct and of impulse as is 
requisite to propel and guide it in the 
kind and to the measure of development 
of which its organism is susceptible, lead- 
ing it with unfailing regularity to the ful- 
filment of the law of its own being, and to 
the successful discharge of the functions 
assigned to it in the world. 

In the fourth place, we have seen that 
the only really exceptional fact connected 
with man is, not that he has faculties of 
a much higher kind than other creatures, 
nor that these faculties are susceptible of 
a corresponding kind and measure of de- 
velopment, but that in man alone this 
development has a persistent tendency 
to take a wrong direction, leading not 
towards, but away from, the perfecting of 
his powers. 

In the last place, we have seen that as 
a matter of fact, and as a result of this 
tendency, a very large portion of man- 
kind, embracing almost all the savage 
races, and large numbers of men among 
the most civilized communities, are a prey 
to habits, practices, and dispositions 
which are monstrous and unnatural — one 
test of this unnatural character being that 
nothing analogous is to be found among 
the lower animals in those spheres of im- 
pulse and of action in which they have a 
common nature with our own; and an- 
other test being that these practices, 
habits, and dispositions are always di- 
rectly injurious and often even fatal to 
the race. Forbidden thus and denounced 
by the highest of all authorities, which is 
the authority of natural law, these habits 
and practices stand before us as unques- 
tionable exceptions to the unity of nature, 
and as conspicuous violations of the gen- 
eral harmony of creation. 

When, however, we have come to see 
that such is really the character of these 
results, we cannot be satisfied with the 
mere recognition of their existence as a 
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fact. We seek an explanation and a 
cause. We seek for this, moreover, in a 
very different sense from that in which 
we seek for an explanation and a cause of 
those facts which have the opposite char- 
acter of being according to law and in 
‘harmony with the analogies of nature. 

With facts of this last kind, when we 
have found the place into which they fit 
in the order of things, we can and we do 
rest satisfied as facts which are really 
ultimate—that is to say, as facts for 
which no other explanation is required 
than that they are part of the order of 
nature, and are due to that one great 
cause, or to that combination of causes, 
from which the whole harmony and unity 
of nature is derived. But when we are 
dealing with facts which cannot be brought 
within this category, —which cannot be 
referred to this order, but which are, on 
the contrary, an evident departure from 
it, — then we must feel that these facts 
require an explanation and a cause as 
special and exceptional as the results 
themselves. 

There is, indeed, one theory in respect 
to those mysterious aberrations of human 
character, which, although widely preva- 
lent, can only be accepted as an explana- 
tion by those who fail to see in what the 
real difficulty consists. That theory is, 
that the vicious and destructive habits and 
tendencies prevailing among men, are not 
aberrant phenomena at all, but are origi- 
nal conditions of our nature, — that the 
very worst of them have been primitive 
and universal, so that the lowest forms of 
savage life are the nearest representa- 
tives of the primordial condition of the 
race. 

Now, assuming for the present that this 
.were true, it would follow that the anom- 
aly and exception which man presents 
among the unities of nature is much more 
violent and more profound than on any 
other supposition. For it would repre- 
sent the contrast between his instincts 
and those of the lower animals as greatest 
and widest at the very moment when he 
first appeared among the creatures which, 
in respect to these instincts, are so supe- 
rior to himself. And it is to be observed 
that this argument applies equally to every 
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conceivable theory or belief as to the ori- 
gin of man. It is equally true whether 
he was a special creation, or an unusual 
birth, or the result of a long series of un- 
usual births each marked by some new 
accession to the aggregate of faculties 
which distinguish him from the lower ani- 
mals. As regards the anomaly he pre- 
sents, it matters not which of these theo- 
ries of his origin be held. If his birth, 
or his creation, or his development, what- 
ever its methods may have been, took place 
after the analogy of the lower animals, 
then, along with his higher powers of 
mind, there would have been correspond- 
ing instincts associated with them to 
guide and direct these powers in their 
proper use. It is in this essential condi- 
tion of all created things that man, espe- 
cially in his savage state, presents an ab- 
solute contrast with the brutes. It is no 
explanation, but, on the contrary, an in- 
superable increase of the difficulty, to 
suppose that this contrast was widest and 
most absolute when man made his first 
appearance in the world. It would be to 
assume that, for a most special and most 
exceptional result, there was no special or 
exceptional cause. If man was, indeed, 
born with an innate propensity to maltreat 
his women, to murder-his children, to kill 
and eat his fellow, to turn the physical 
functions of his nature into uses which 
are destructive to his race, then, indeed, it 
would be literally true that 


dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him. 


It would be true, because there were no 
dragons of the prime, even as there are no 
reptiles of the present age — there is no 
creature, however terrible or loathsome 
its aspect may be to us, among all the 
myriads of created things — which does 
nct pass through all the stages of its de- 
velopment with perfect accuracy to the 
end, or which, having reached that end, 
fails to exhibit a corresponding harmony 
between its propensities and its powers, 
or between both of these and the func- 
tions it has to perform in the economy of 
creation. So absolute and so perfect is 





this harmony, that men have dreamed 
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that somehow it is self-caused, the need 
and the requirement of a given function 
producing its appropriate organ, and the 
organ again reacting on the requirement 
and theneed. Whatever may be the con- 
fusion of thought involved in this idea, it 
is at least an emphatic testimony to the 
fact of an order and an adjustment of the 
most perfect kind prevailing in the work 
of what is called evolution, and suggest- 
ing some cause which is of necessary and 
universal operation. The nearer there- 
fore we may suppose the origin of man 
may have been to the origin of the brutes, 
the nearer also would his condition have 
been to the fulfilment of a law which is of 
universal application among them. Un- 
der the fulfilment of that law the higher 
gifts and powers with which man is en- 
dowed would have run smoothly their 
appointed course, would have unfolded as 
a bud unfolds to flower,—as a flower 
ripens into fruit, — and would have pre- 
sented results absolutely different from 
those which are actually presented either 
by the savage or by what is called the 
civilized condition of mankind. 

And here it may be well to define, as 
clearly as we can, what we mean by civil- 
ization, because the word is very loosely 
used, and because the conceptions it in- 
volves are necessarily complex. Usually 
it is associated in our minds with all that 
is highest in the social, moral, and politi- 
cal condition of the Christian nations as 
represented in our own country and in our 
own time. Thus, for example, respect for 
human life, and tenderness towards every 
form of human suffering, is one of the 
most marked features of the best modern 
culture. But we know that this sentiment, 
and many others which are related to it, 
were comparatively feeble in the case of 
other societies which, nevertheless, we 
acknowledge to have been very highly 
civilized. We must, therefore, attach 
some more definite and restricted mean- 
ing to the word, and we must agree to 
understand by civilization only those char- 
acteristic conditions which have been 
common to all peoples whom we have been 
accustomed to recognize as among the 
governing nations of the world. And 
when we come to consider what these 
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characteristics are, we find that though 
complex, they are yet capable of being 
brought within a tolerably clear and sim- 
ple definition. The Latin word c7z7s, 
from which our word civilization comes, 
still represents the fundamental concep- 
tion which is involved. The citizen of an 
imperial city, — the subject of.an imperial 
ruler, — the member of a great State, — 
this was the condition which constituted 
the Roman idea of the rank and status of 
civilization. No doubt many things are 
involved in this condition, and many other 
things have come to be associated with it. 
But the essential elements of the civilized 
condition, as thus defined or understood, 
can readily be separated from others 
which are not essential. An extended 
knowledge of the useful arts, and the pos- 
session of such a settled system of law 
and government as enables men to live in 
great political communities, these are the 
essential features of what we understand 
by civilization. Other.characteristics may 
co-exist with these, but nothing more is 
necessarily involved in a proper under- 
standing, or even in the usual application 
of the word. In particular, we cannot 
affirm that a civilized condition involves 
necessarily any of the higher moral ele- 
ments of character. It is true, indeed, 
that no great State, nor even any great 
city, can have been founded and built up 
without courage and patriotism. Accord- 
ingly these were perhaps the most es- 
teemed virtues of antiquity. But these 
are by no means confined to civilized men, 
and are, indeed, often conspicuous in the 
savage and in the barbarian. Courage, in 
at least its lower forms, is one of the 
commonest of all qualities; and patriot- 
ism, under the like limitation, may almost 
be said to be an universal passion. It 
is in itself simply a natural consequence 
of the social instinct, common to man and 
to many of the lower animals —that in- 
stinct which leads us to identify our own 
passions and our own sympathies with 
any brotherhood to which we may belong, 
— whatever the associating tie of that 
brotherhood may be, — whether it be 
morally good, bad, or indifferent. Like 
every other instinct, it rises in its moral 
character in proportion as it is guided by 
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reason and by conscience, and in propor- 
tion as, through these, it becomes iden- 
tified with duty and with self-devotion. 
But the idea of civilization is in itself sep- 
arate from the idea of virtue. Men of 
great refinement of manners may be, and 
often are, exceedingly corrupt. And what 
is true of individuals is true of communi- 
ties. The highest civilizations of the hea- 
then world were marked by a very low code 
of morals, and by a practice even lower 
than their code. But the intellect was. 
thoroughly cultivated. Knowledge of the 
useful arts, taste in the fine arts, and elab- 
orate systems both of civil polity and of 
military organization, combined to make, 
first Greek, and then Roman, civilization, 
in such matters the basis of our own. 

It is, therefore, only necessary to con- 
sider for a moment these essential char- 
acteristics of what we mean by civilization, 
to see that it is a conception altogether 
incongruous with any possible idea we 
can form of the condition of our first 
parents, or, indeed, of their offspring for 
many generations. An extended knowl- 
edge of the useful arts is of necessity the 
result of accumulation. Highly organized 
systems of polity were both needless and 
impossible before settled and populous 
communities had arisen. Government 
was a simple matter when the “world’s 
gray fathers” exercised over their own 
children the first and the most indisputa- 
ble of all authorities. 

It is unfortunate that the two words 
which are habitually used to indicate the 
condition opposite to that of civilization 
are words both of which have come to 
mean a great deal more than mere , igno- 
rance of the useful arts, or a merely rudi- 
mentary state of law and government. 
Those two words are barbarism and sav- 
agery.. Each of these has come to be 
associated with the idea of special vices 
of character and of habit, such as cruelty 
and ferocity. But “ barbarian,” in the 
classical language from which it came to 
us, had no such meaning. It was applied 
indiscriminately by the Greeks to all na- 
tions, and to all conditions of society 
other than their own, and did not neces- 
sarily imply any fault or failure other 
than that of not belonging to the race, 
and not partaking of the culture which 
was then, in many respects at least, the 
highest in the world. St. Paul refers to 
all men who spoke in any tongue un- 
known to the Christian communities as 
men who were “to them barbarians.” 
But he did not associate this term with 
any moral faults, such as violence or 
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ferocity ; on the contrary, in his narrative 
of his shipwreck on the coast of Malta, 
he calls the natives of that island “ bar- 
barous people” in the same sentence 
in which he tells us of their kindness 
and hospitality. This simple and purely 
negative meaning of the word barbarian 
has been lost to us, and it has become in- 
separably associated with characteristics 
which are indeed common among unciv- 
ilized nations, but are by no means con- 
fined tothem. The epithet “savage,” of 
course, still more distinctly means some- 
thing quite different from rude, or primi- 
tive, or uncultivated. The element of 
cruelty or of ferocity is invariably present 
to the mind when we speak of savagery, 
although there are some races —as, for 
example, the Eskimo — who are totally 
uncivilized, but who, in this sense, are by 
no means savage. 

And this may well remind us that, as 
we have found it necessary to define to 
ourselves the condition which we are to 
understand by the word civilization, so it 
is not less essential to define and limit the 
times to which we are to apply the word 
primeval. For this word also is habitu- 
ally used with even greater laxity of 
meaning. Itis often employed as synony- 
mous with primitive, and this again is 
applied not only to all times which are 
pre-historic, but to all conditions even in 
our own age which are rude or savage. 
There is an assumption that, the farther 
we go back in time, there was not only less 
and less extensive knowledge of the useful 
arts, — not only simpler and simpler sys- 
tems of life and polity,— but also that 
there were deeper and deeper depths of the 
special characteristics of the modern sav- 
age. We have, however, only to consider 
what some of these characteristics are, to 
be convinced that although they may 
have arisen in early times, they cannot 
possibly have existed in the times which 
were the earliest of all. Things may have 
been done, and habits may have pre- 
vailed, when the multiplication and dis- 
persion of mankind had proceeded to a 
considerable extent, which cannot pos- 
sibly have been done and which cannot 
possibly have prevailed when as yet there 
was only a single pair of beings “ worthy 
to be called” man and woman, nor 
even when as yet all the children of 
that pair knew themselves to be of one 
family and blood. The word primeval 
ought, if it is to have any definite mean- 
ing at all, to be confined to this ear- 
liest time alone. It has already been 
pointed out, that on the supposition that 
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the condition of primeval man approxi- 
mated to the condition of the lower ani- 
mals, that condition could not have been 
nearer to, but must on the contrary, have 
been very much farther removed from, the 
condition of the modern savage. If, for 
example, there ever was a time when 
there existed on one spot of earth, or 
even on more spots than one, a single 
pair of human beings, it is impossible 
that they should have murdered their off- 
spring, or that they should have killed 
and eaten each other. Accordingly it is 
admitted that cannibalism and infanticide, 
two of the commonest practices of savage 
and of barbarous life, cannot have been 
primeval. But this is a conclusion of 
immense significance. It hints to us, if 
it does no more, that what is true of one 
savage practice may possibly be true of 
others. It breaks down the presumption 
that whatever is most savage is therefore 
probably the most ancient. And then, 
when we come to think of it, this idea, 
from being vague and general, rises into 
suggestions which are definite and spe- 
cific. On the great fundamental subject 
of the relation of the sexes, conclusions 
not less important than those respecting 
cannibalism and infanticide are forced 
upon our conviction. We have seen that 
the cruel treatment of the female sex is 
almost universal among savages, and that 
it is entirely unknown among the lower 
animals. It isin the highest degree im- 
probable and unnatural to suppose that 
this habit can have been primeval. But 
the same considerations carry us a great 
deal farther. They raise a presumption 
in favor of the later origin of other habits 
and customs which. are not confined to 
the savage state, but have prevailed, and 
do now prevail, among nations compara- 
tively civilized. There can have been no 
polygamy when as yet there was onlya 
single pair, or when there were several 
single pairs widely separated from each 
other. The presumption, if not the cer- 
tainty, therefore is, that primeval man 
must have been monogamous. It is a 
presumption supported by the general 
equality of the sexes in respect to the 
numbers born, with only just such an 
excess of the male sex as tends to main- 
tain that equality against the greater risks 
to life arising out of manly pursuits and 
duties. Thus the facts of nature point 
to polygamy as in all probability a depar- 
ture from the habits of primeval times. 
Like considerations set aside, as in a still 
higher degree unnatural and improbable, 
the primeval rank of other customs of 
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which the historians of human culture 
tell us, and probably tell us truly, that 
there are many surviving traces among 
the existing customs of men. Thus 
“ marriage by capture ” cannot have been 
primeval. It may be very ancient; but 
it cannot possibly have arisen until the 
family of man had so multiplied and scat- 
tered, that they had become divided into 
tribes accustomed to act with violence 
towards each other. And then as regards 
a custom still more barbarous and savage, 
namely, that of polyandry, and that which 
is now euphemistically called ‘ communal 
marriage,” apart from the strong pre- 
sumption in favor of primeval monogamy, 
they are stamped by many separate con- 
siderations as corruptions and as depar- 
tures from primeval habits. In the first 
place, all such customs are fatally injuri- 
ous to the propagation of the race. In 
the second place, they are unknown in 
the animal world. In the third place, 
their origin can be assigned, in many 
cases, if not with certainty at least with 
the highest probability, to one cause, and 
that is the previously acquired habit of 
female infanticide. But as regards this 
last habit, besides the certainty that it 
cannot have been primeval, we know that 
it has often arisen from customs such as 
the exorbitant cost of marriage portions, 
which can only have grown up under long 
developed ond highly artificial conditions 
of society. 

But powerful as all these separate con- 
siderations are to raise at least adverse 
presumptions against the primeval rank 
of the worst and commonest characteris- 
tics of savage life, the force of these con- 
siderations is much increased when we 
find that they are closely connected to- 
gether, and that they all lead up to the 
recognition of a principle and a law. 
That principle is no other than the prin- 
ciple of development; that law is no other 
than the law of evolution. It is a curious 
misunderstanding of what that Jaw really 
is, to suppose that it leads only in one 
direction. It leads in every direction in 
which there is at work any one of the 
“potential energies” of nature. Devel- 
opment is the growth of germs, and ac- 
cording to the nature of the germ so is 
the nature of the growth. The flowers 
and fruits which minister to the use of 
man have each their own seed, and so 
have the briars and thorns which choke 
them. Evil has its germs as well as 


good, and the evolution of them is ac- 
companied by effects to which it is im- 
possible to assign a limit. 


Movement is 
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the condition of all being, in moral as 
well as in material things. Just as one 
thing leads to another in knowledge and 
in virtue, so does one thing lead to an- 
other in ignorance and vice. Those grad- 
ual processes of change which arise out 
of action and reaction between the ex- 
ternal condition and the internal nature 
of man have an energy in them of infinite 
complexity and power. We stand here 
on the firm ground of observation and 
experience. In the shortest space of 
time, far within the limits even of a single 
life, we are accustomed to see such proc- 
esses effectual both to elevate and de- 
grade. The weak become weaker, and 
the bad become worse. “To him that 
hath more is given, and from him that 
hath not is taken even that which he 
seemeth to have.” And this law, in the 
region of character and of morals, is but 
the counterpart of the law which prevails 
in the physical regions of nature, where 
also development has its double aspect. 
It cannot bring one organism to the top, 
without sinking another organism to the 
bottom. That vast variety of natural 
causes which have been grouped and 
almost personified under the phrase “ nat- 
ural selection,” are causes which neces- 
sarily include both favorable and unfavor- 
able conditions. Natural rejection, there- 
fore, is the inseparable correlative of 
natural selection. In the battle of life 
the triumph of one individual, or of one 
species, is the result of causes which 
bring about the failure of another. But 
there is this great distinction between the 
lower animals and man,—that in their 
case failure involves death and complete 
extinction, whilst in his case it is compat- 
ible with prolonged survival. So far as 
mere existence is concerned, the almost 
infinite plasticity and adaptability of his 
nature enable him to accommodate him- 
self to the hardest lot, and to the most 
unfavorable conditions. Man is the only 
animal whose possible distribution is not 
limited to narrow, or comparatively nar- 
row, areas, in consequence of exclusive 
dependence upon particular conditions of 
climate and of productions. Some such 
conditions of a highly favorable kind may, 
and indeed must, have governed the se- 
lection of his birthplace and of his infancy. 
But when once born and fairly launched 
upon his course, it was in his nature to 
be able to prevail over all or over most of 
the limitations which are imposed upon 
the lower animals. But it is this very 
power of adaptation to unfavorable cir- 
cumstances which involves of necessity 
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the possibility of his development taking 
an equally unfavorable direction. If he 
can rise to any level, so also can he de- 
scend to any depth. It is not merely that 
faculties, for the exercise of which there 
is no call and no opportunity, remain dor- 
mant, but it is, also, that if such faculties 
have already been exercised, they may 
and often do become so stunted that noth- 
ing but the rudiments remain. 

ith such immense possibilities of 
change inherent in the nature of man, we 
have to consider the great element of 
time. Strangely enough, it seems to be 
very commonly assumed that the estab- 
lishment of a great antiquity for the hu- 
man race has some natural, if not some 
necessary, connection with the theory 
that primeval man stood on some level 
far lower even than any existing savage. 
And no doubt this connection would be a 
real one if it were true that during some 
long series of ages development had not 
only been always re but had always 
been working upwards. But if it be capa- 
ble of working, and if it has been actually 
working, also in the opposite direction, 
then the element of time in its bearing 
upon conditions of modern savagery must 
have had a very different operation. For 
here it is to be remembered that the sav- 
age of the present day is as far removed 
in time from the common origin of our 
race as the man who now exhibits the 
highest type of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture. Whether that time is represented 
by six thousand, or ten thousand, or a 
hundred thousand years, it is the same 
for both. If therefore the number of 
years since the origin of man be taken 
as a multiplier in the processes of eleva- 
tion, it must be taken equally as a multi- 
plier in the processes of degradation. 
Not even onthe theory which some hold, 
that the human species has spread from 
more than one centre of birth or of crea- 
tion, can this conclusion be affected. 
For even on this hypothesis of separate 
origins, there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the races which are now 
generally civilized are of more recent 
origin than those which are generally 
savage. Presumably, therefore, all the 
ages which have been at work in the 
development of civilization have been at 
work equally in the development of sav- 
agery. Itis not possible in the case of 
savagery, any more than in the case of 
civilization, that all those ages have been 
without effect. Nor is it possible that 
the changes they have wrought have been 
all in one direction. The conclusion is, 
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that neither savagery nor civilization, as 
we now see them, can represent the pri- 
meval condition of man. Both of them 
are the work of time. Both of them are 
the product of evolution. 

When, however, this conclusion has 
been reached, we naturally seek for some 
understanding — some definite conception 
— of the circumstances and conditions 
under which development in man _ has 
taken a wrong direction. No similar 
explanation is required of the origin of 
civilization. This is the development of 
man’s powers in the natural direction. 
Great interest, indeed, attaches to the 
steps by which knowledge has been in- 
creased, and by which invention has been 
added to invention. But there is no mys- 
tery to be encountered here — no dark or 
distressing problem to be solved. This 
kind and direction of development is all 
according to the constitution and course 
of things. It is in harmony with all the 
analogies of creation.. Very different is 
the sense of painful wonder with which 
we seek an explanation of the wretched 
condition of man in many regions of the 
globe, and, still more, with which we seek 
the origin or the cause of all the hideous 
customs which are everywhere prevalent 
among savage men, and which often, in 
their ingenuity of evil, and in the sweep 
of their destructive force, leave it a won- 
der that the race survives at all. 

There are, however, some considera- 
tions, and some facts, on which we may 
very safely advance at least a few steps 
towards the explanation we desire. Two 
great causes of change, two great ele- 
ments of development or evolution, have 
been specified above — namely, the exter- 
nal conditions and the internal nature of 
man. Let us look at them for a little 
separately, in so far as they can be sepa- 
rated at all.* 

It is certain that external or physical 
conditions have a very powerful, and 
sometimes a very rapid, effect both on 
the body and on the mind of man. The 
operation of this law has been seen and 
noted even in the midst of the most highly 
civilized communities. There are kinds 
of labor which have been found to exert a 
rapid influence in degrading the human 
frame, and in deteriorating the human 
character. So marked has been this ef- 
fect, that it has commanded the attention 
of parliaments, and the course of legisla- 


* The argument which follows was urged in a former 
work on “Primeval Man.” It has been here re- 
written and re-considered with reference to various 
objections and replies. 
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tion has been turned aside to meet the 
dangers it involved. Moreover, our ex- 
perience in this matter has been very 
various. Different kinds of employment, 
involving different kinds of unfavorable 
influence, have each tended to develop its 
own kind of mischief, and to establish its 
own type of degradation. The particular 
conditions which are unfavorable may be 
infinitely various. The evils which arise 
out of the abuses of civilized life can 
never be identical with the evils to which 
the earlier races of mankind may have 
been exposed. But the power of external 
conditions in modifying the form, and in 
moulding the character of men, is stamped 
as a general law of universal application. 

In connection with this law, the first 
great fact which calls for our attention is 
the actual distribution of mankind in rela- 
tion to the physical geography of the 
globe. That distribution is nearly uni- 
versal. From the earliest times when 
civilized men began to explore distant 
regions, they found everywhere other 
races of men already established. And 
this has held true down to the latest ac- 
quisitions of discovery. When the new 
world was Gacsvered, by Columbus, he 
found that it must have been a very old 
world indeed to the human species. Not 
only every great continent, but, with rare 
exceptions, even every habitable island 
has been found peopled by the genus 
Homo. The explorers might find, and in 
many cases did actually find, everything 
else in nature different from the country 
of their birth. Not a beast, or bird, or 
plant, — not an insect, or a reptile, or a 
fish, might be the same as those of which 
they had any previous knowledge. The 
whole face of nature might be new and 
strange, but always with this one soli- 
tary exception, that everywhere man was 
compelled to recognize himself — repre- 
sented, indeed, often by people of strange 
aspect and of a speech, but by peo- 
ple nevertheless exhibiting all the unmis- 
takable characters of the human race. 

In ancient times, before the birth of 
physical science, this fact might not ap- 
pear so singular and exceptional as it 
really is. Before man had begun to form 
any definite conceptions as to his own 
origin, or as to his place in nature, it 
was easy to suppose in some vague way 
that the inhabitants of distant regions 
were “aborigines,” or as the Greeks 
called them autocthonoi — that they were 
somehow native to the soil, and had 
sprung from it. But this conception be- 


longs essentially to that stage and time 
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when tradition has been lost, and before 
reasoning has begun. Those who refuse 
to accept the Jewish Scriptures as in any 
sense authoritative, must at least recog- 
nize them as the records of a very ancient 
and a very sublime cosmogony. That 
cosmogony rests upon these four leading 
ideas —first, that the globe has been 
brought to its present condition through 
days of change; secondly, that from a 
state which can only be described as 
chaos, it came to be divided into sea, and 
land, and atmosphere; thirdly, that the 
lower animals were born first, — man be- 
ing the last as he is the highest product 
of creation; fourthly, that he appeared 
first at one place only in the world, and 
that from one pair has all the earth been 
overspread. 

It is remarkable that in this general 
outline of events, and especially in the 
unity of man’s origin, the progress of 
discovery, and those later speculations 
which have outrun discovery, are in strict 
accordance with the tradition recorded 
by the Jewish prophets. There are, in- 
deed, some scientific men who think that 
different races of men represent different 
species — or, at least, that if man be de- 
fined as one species, it is a species which 
has spread from more than one place of 
origin. But those who hold to this idea 
are men who stand outside the general 
current of scientific thought. The ten- 
dency of that thought is more and more 
to demand unity and simplicity in our 
conception of the methods of creation, 
and a the order of events through which 
the birth of species has been brought 
about. So strong is this tendency, and 
so intimately connected is it with the 
intellectual conceptions on which the 
modern theory of development has been 
founded, that Mr. Darwin himself, and 
Mr. Wallace, who may be said to be joint 
author with him of that theory, both lay 
it down as a fundamental postulate, that 
each new organic form has originated, 
and could only originate, at one place. 
This doctrine is by no means a necessity 
of thought, nor is it a necessary conse- 
quence of the theory of development. It 
rests mainly on the doctrine of chances, 
and that doctrine may be wholly inappli- 
cable to events which are governed not 
by accident but by law. It is, however, a 
postulate of the particular form of that 
theory which Mr. Darwin has adopted. 
It is not always easy to reconcile this 
postulate with the existing distribution 
over the globe of animal forms. But it 
is not absolutely inconsistent with the 
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facts so far as we know them; and it is 
interesting to observe how universally 
and tacitly it is assumed in all the current 
explanations of the history of creation. 
On this point, therefore, of the unity of 
man’s origin, those who bow to the au- 
thority of the most ancient and the most 
venerable of traditions, and those who 
accept the most imposing and the most 
popular of modern scientific theories, are 
found standing on common ground, and 
accepting the same result. 

And when we come to consider a very 
curious subject, namely, the configuration 
of the habitable continents of the globe, 
we find that this configuration stands in 
a very intelligible relation to the disper- 
sion of mankind from a single centre. 
If, indeed, we could suppose that the ear- 
liest condition of our race was a condition 
of advanced knowledge in the useful arts, 
there would be no difficulty to solve. The 
great oceans of the world are now the 
easiest highways of travel and conse- 
quently of dispersion. The art and the 
science of navigation has made them so. 
But we cannot imagine that this art or 
this science was known to our forefathers 
of a very early age. Various means’ of 
crossing narrow waters, from the use of 
solid logs of wood to the use of the same 
logs when hollowed out, and so to the use 
of canoes and boats, were in all probabil- 
ity among the very earliest of human 
inventions, But not the less would it 
have been impossible with these inven- 
tions to cross the Atlantic, or the Pacific, 
or the Indian Ocean, or even many of 
the more limited tracts of sea which now 
separate so many habitable regions. 
Some other solution must be found for 
the problem presented by the fact that 
the earliest navigators who traversed 
those seas and oceans have always found 
the lands on the other side already colon- 
ized, and in some cases thickly inhabited 
by races and nations which had made 
considerable advances in_ civilization. 
Yet, this problem presents no serious 
difficulty in accepting the unity of the 
human race, when it is regarded in the 
light of physical geography. The distri- 
bution of the larger tracts of land and 
sea upon our planet is very singular in- 
deed. Attached to the southern pole 
there is no mass of land which stretches 
so far north as toenter the latitudes which 
are even moderately temperate. In the 
centre of the Antarctic Circle there is 
probably a great continent. But it is a 
continent where volcanic fires burst here 
and there through surfaces which are 
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bound in perpetual ice. Round that vast 
circle roll the continuous waves of an 
ocean vexed by furious storms, and laden 
with the gigantic wrecks of immeasurable 
fields po cliffs of ice. In the northern 
hemisphere, round the Arctic Circle, on 
the contrary, everything is different. 
There land-masses begin, which stretch 
southward without a break through all 
the temperate and through all the torrid 
zones on both sides of the equator. Then, 
again, all these great continents of the 
globe, as they extend towards the south, 
become narrower and narrower, and so 
tend to become more and more widely 
separated from each other by vast oceanic 
spaces. Towards the north, on the con- 
trary, all these continents converge, and 
at one point, Behring’s Straits, they ap- 
proach so near each other, that only a 
space of some forty miles of sea inter- 
venes between them. The result is, that 
in the northern hemisphere, there is either 
a continued connection by land, or a con- 
nection severed only by comparatively 
narrow channels, between all the great 
inhabited continents of the world. The 
consequences of this, as bearing on the 
dispersion of mankind, are obvious at a 
glance. If, for example, man may be 
supposed to have been born in any part 
of western or central Asia, it is easy to 
see how his earliest migrations might 
lead him without serious difficulty into 
every one of the lands in which his chil 
dren have been actually found. The In- 
dian peninsula was at his feet. A natural 
bridge, as it were, would enable him to 
penetrate the Arabian deserts, and would 
conduct him by the glorious valley of the 
Nile into the heart of the continent of 
Africa. Eastwards he had before him the 
fertile tracts of China, and beyond the 
narrow passage of Behring’s Straits lay 
that vast continent which, when rediscov- 
ered from the west, was called the New 
World. Again, beyond the southern spurs 
of the great Asiatic continent there lay an 
archipelago of magnificent islands, with 
comparatively narrow seas between them, 
and connected by a continuous chain with 
the continental islands of Australasia. 
The seafaring habits which would spring 
up among an insular population, — espe- 
cially in an archipelago where every vol- 
canic cone and every coral reef rising 
above the waves was rich in the products 
of a bounteous vegetation, — would soon 
lead to a rapid development of the arts of 
navigation. When these were once ac- 
uired, there is no difficulty in accounting 
or the gradual dispersion of the human 
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race among the beautiful islands of the 
Pacific. Across its comparatively peace- 
ful waters it is not improbable that even 
rude navigators may have made their way 
at various times to people the western 
shores of the continent of America. 

It is true indeed that the science of 
geology teaches us that the distribution of 
sea and land has been immensely various 
in different epochs of the unmeasured 
ages which have been occupied in the 
formation of our existing world. And it 
may be urged from this that no argument 
on the methods of dispersion can be based 
with safety upon tliat distribution as it 
now is. There is not much force, how- 
ever, in this plea. For it is equally true 
that the evidence afforded by geology is 
in favor of the very great antiquity of the 
principal land-masses, and of the great 
oceanic hollows which now divide them. 
The antiquity of these is almost certainly 
much greater than the antiquity of man. 
The fauna and the flora of the principal 
continents indicate them to have been 
separated since a period in the develop- 
ment, or in the creation of species, long 
anterior to any probable estimate of the 
time of man’s appearance. Even if that 
appearance dates from the miocene epoch 
in geology, — which is an extreme suppo- 
sition, — no great difference in the prob- 
lem of the dispersion of our species would 


arise. Since that time indeed it is certain 
that great subsidences and elevations of 
land have taken place. But although 


these changes have greatly altered the 
outlines of sea and land along the shores 
of Europe and of America, there is no 
reason to believe that they could have 
materially affected, either injuriously or 
otherwise, the earlier migrations of man- 
kind. 

But although the peculiar physical 
geography of the globe makes it easy to 
understand how, } a single centre, it 
must have been quite possible for a crea- 
ture with the peculiar powers and facul- 
ties of man to distribute himself, as he 
has actually been found distributed over 
every habitable region of the world, it is 
most important to observe the very adverse 
conditions to which, in the course of this 
distribution, particular portions of the 
human family must have been, and to 
which we do now find them actually ex- 
posed. 

The “New World” —the American 
continent —is that which presents the 
most uninterrupted stretch of habitable 
land from the highest northern to the 
lowest southern latitude. No part of it 
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was without human inhabitants when the 
civilized children of the Old World first 
came upon it, and when, from its moun- 
tain-tops, they first “stared upon the Pa- 
cific.” On its extreme north there was 
the Eskimo or Inuit race, maintaining 
human life under conditions of extremest 
hardship, even amid the perpetual ice of 
the polar regions. On the extreme south 
—at the opposite extremity of the great 
American continent —there were the in- 
habitants of Cape Horn and of the island 
off it, both of which project their desolate 
rocks into another of the most inhospita- 
ble climates of the world. Let us take 
this case first— because it is a typical 
one, and because it happens that we.have 
from a master-hand a description ‘of these 
people, and a suggestion of the questions 
which they raise. The natives of Tierra 
del Fuego are one of the most degraded 
among the races of mankind. How could 
they be otherwise? “Their country,” 
says Mr. Darwin, “is a broken mass of 
wild rocks, lofty hills, and useless forests ; 
and these are viewed through mists and 
endless storms. The habitable land is 
reduced to the stones of the beach. In 
search of food they are compelled to wan- 
der unceasingly from spot to spot; and so 
steep is the coast that they can only move 
about in their wretched canoes.” They 
are habitual cannibals, killing and eating 
their old women before they kill their 
dogs, for the sufficient reason, as ex- 
plained by themselves, “ Doggies catch 
others: old women, no.” Of some of 
these people who came round the “ Bea- 
gle” in their canoes the same author 
says: ‘‘ These were the most wretched 
and miserable creatures I anywhere be- 
held. They were quite naked, and even 
one full-grown woman was absolutely so. 
It was raining heavily and the fresh 
water, together with the spray, trickled 
down her body. In another harbor not 
far distant, a woman who was suckling a 
new-born child, came one day alongside 
the vessel and remained there out of mere 
curiosity, whilst the sleet fell and thawed 
on her naked bosom, and on the skin of 
her naked baby. These poor wretches 
were stunted in their growth, their hide- 
ous faces bedaubed with white paint, their 
skins filthy and greasy, their hair entan- 
gled, their voices discordant, and their 
gestures violent. Viewing such men, one 
can hardly make one’s self believe that 
they are fellow-creatures and inhabitants 
of the same world.” Such are the facts, 
or one aspect of the facts, connected with 
this people. But there are other facts, or 
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another aspect of the same facts, not less 
important, which we have on the same 
evidence. Beneath this crust of savagery 
lay all the perfect attributes of humanity 
— ready to be developed the moment the 
unfavorable conditions of Fuegian life 
were exchanged for conditions which were 
different. Captain Fitzroy had, in 1830, 
carried off some of these poor people to 
England, where they were taught the arts 
and the habits of civilization. Of one of 
those who was taken back to his own 
country in the “ Beagle,” Mr. Darwin tells 
us that “his intellect was good,” and of 
another that he had a “ nice disposition.” 

Let us look now at the questions which 
the low condition of the Fuegians sug- 
gests to Mr. Darwin. “ Whilst beholding 
these savages, one asks whence they have 
come? What could have tempted, or 
what change compelled, a tribe of men to 
leave the fine regions of the north, to 
travel down the Cordillera or backbone of 
America, to invent and build canoes which 
are not used by the tribes of Chili, Peru, 
and Brazil, and then to enter one of the 
most inhospitable countries within the 
limits of the globe?” 

These questions of Mr. Darwin, it will 
be observed, assume that man is not in- 
digenous in Tierra del Fuego. They 
assume that he has come from elsewhere 
into that savage country. They assume 
farther that his access to it has been 
by land. They assume that the progeni- 
tors of the Fuegians who first came there 
were not skilled navigators like the crew 
of the “Beagle,” able to traverse the 
Atlantic or the Pacific in their widest and 
stormiest expanse. These assumptions 
are surely safe. But these being accept- 
ed, it ra ae that the ancestors of the 
Fuegians must have come from the north, 
and must have passed down the whole 
length, or a great part of the length, of the 
American continent. In other words, 
they must have come from regions which 
are highly favored into regions of extrem- 
est rigor. If external circumstances have 
any influence upon the condition of man, 
this great change cannot have been with- 
out effect. Accordingly, Mr. Darwin at 
once, instinctively as it were, connects 
the utter savagery of the Fuegians with 
the wretched conditions of their present 
home. “ How little,” he says, “can the 
higher powers of the mind be brought into 
play! What is there for imagination to 
picture, for reason to compare, for judg- 
ment to decide upon?” It is in perfect 
accordance with this view that on every 
side of them, and in proportion as we pass 
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northwards from their wretched country, 
we find that the tribes of South America 
are less wretched, and better acquainted 
with the simpler arts. None of the de- 
pressing and stupefying conditions which 
attach to the present home of the Fue- 
gians can be alleged of the regions in 
which some distant ancestors of the Fue- 
ians must have lived. In Chili, in Peru, 
in Brazil, in Mexico, there are boundless 
tracts in which every condition of nature, 
soil, climate, and productions, are compar- 
atively as favorable to men as they are 
unfavorable on the desolate shores of Cape 
Horn and Tierra del Fuego. Yet one or 
other of these many well-favored regions 
must have been on the line of march b 
which the Fuegian shores were reached. 
One and all of them present attractions 
which must have induced a long encamp- 
ment, and must have made them the home 
of many generations. Why was that 
march ever resumed in a direction so un- 
inviting and pursued to a destination so 
desolate and so miserable? 
But the moment we come to ask this 
— in respect to the Fuegians, we 
nd that it is a question which arises 
equally out of the position and life of 
many other portions of the human family. 
The northern extremity of the American 
continent presents exactly the same prob- 
lemas the southern. If itis impossible to 
suppose that man was first created, or 
born, or developed in Tierra del Fuego, it 
is not less impossible to suppose that he 
made his first appearance on the frozen 
shores of Baffin’s Bay. Watching at the 
blow-hole of a seal ler many hours in a 
temperature 75° below the freezing-point, 
is the constant work of the Inuit hunter. 
And when at last his prey is struck, it is 
his greatest luxury to feast upon the raw 
blood and blubber. To civilized man it is 
hardly possible to conceive a life so 
wretched, and in some aspects at least so 
brutal, as the life led by this race during 
the continual night of the Arctic winter. 
Not even the most extravagant theorist 
as regards the possible plurality of human 
origins can believe that there was a sepa- 
rate Eskimo Adam. Man, therefore, is as 
certainly an immigrant into the dreary 
regions round the pole as he is an immi- 
ant into the desolations of Cape Horn. 
But the whole conditions of his life there 
are necessarily determined by the rigors 
of the climate. They are conditions in 
which civilization, as it has been here 
defined, is impossible. And the impor- 
tance of that definition is singularly ap- 
parent in the case of the Eskimo. Al- 
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though essentially uncivilized, he is not, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, a savage. 
Many of the characteristics usually asso- 
ciated with that word are altogether want- 
ing in the Eskimo. They are a gentle, 
inoffensive, hospitable, and truthful race. 
They are therefore a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the fallacy of supposing that there 
is any necessary connnection between a 
backward condition of knowledge in the 
useful arts, and violent dispositions, or 
ferocious and cruel habits. Men are not 
necessarily savage because they may use 
flint hatchets, or because they may point 
their arrows and their spears with bone. 
Nevertheless, the condition of the Eskimo, 
although not savage, is almost the type of 
the merely uncivilized condition of man- 
kind. It is a condition in which not more 
than a few families can ever live together, 
and in which therefore large communities 
cannot be formed. A few simple and some 
very curious rules of ownership are all 
that can represent among them the great 
lawgiving instinct which lives in man. 
Agriculture cannot be practised, nor even 
the pasturing of flocks and herds. With- 
out fuel, beyond the oil which feeds their 
feeble lamps, or a few stray logs of drift 
timber, the Eskimo can have no access to 
the metals, which in such a country could 
not be reduced from their ores, even if 
these ores were themselves obtainable. 
The useful arts are, therefore, strictly lim- 
ited to the devising and making of canoes 
and of weapons of the chase. There is 
no domestic animal except the dog, and 
dogs too, like their masters, must have 
been brought from elsewhere. These are 
all conditions which exclude the first ele- 
ments of what we understand by civiliza- 
tion. But every one of these conditions 
must have been different with the progeni- 
tors of the Eskimo. If they were immi- 
grants into the regions within the Arctic 
Circle, they must have come from the more 
temperate regions of the south. The 

must have been surrounded there by all 
the natural advantages of which their 
descendants are now deprived. To what 
extent these ancestors of the Eskimo may 
have profited by their very different and 
more favored position, we cannot know. 
They may have practised such simple 
agriculture as was practised by the most 
ancient races which have left their traces 
in the Swiss lake dwellings. They may 
have been nomads, living on their flocks 
and herds, as the Laplanders and Sibe- 
rians actually are who in the Old World 


live in latitudes only a little farther south. 
They may have been people who, like 
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the ancient but unknown mound-builders 
in the southern and western states of 
America, had developed a comparatively 
high civilization. But one thing is cer- 
tain, that they must have lived a life 
wholly different from the life of the Eski- 
mo, and that they must have had com- 
pletely different habits. Whatever arts 
the father knew, suited to more genial 
climates, could not fail to be forgotten by 
the children, in a country where the prac- 
tice of them was impossible. 

The same question, therefore, which 
Darwin asks in respect to the inhabitants 
of the extreme south of the American 
continent arises in respect to the inhab- 
itants of its extreme north — what can 
have induced any people to travel along 
that continent in a direction more and 
more inhospitable, and at last to settle in 
a country where nearly one-half the year 
is night, and where, even during the 
short summer, both sea and land are 
mainly occupied by ice and snow? 

But, again, we are reminded that there 
are other cases of a similar kind. The 
African continent does not extend so far 
south as to reach a severe southern lati- 
tude. In that continent, accordingly, be- 
yond the frequent occurrence of deserts, 
there is nothing seriously to impede the 
migrations of man from its northern 
towards its southern extremity; nor is 
there anything there to subject them 
when they had reached it to the worst 
conditions. Accordingly we do not find 
that the predominant native races of 
southern Africa rank low in the scale of 
humanity. Those among them, however, 
which are or were the lowest in that scale, 
were precisely those who occupied the 
most unfavorable portion of the country 
and are known as Bushmen. Of these it 
is well ascertained that they are not a 
distinct race, but of kindred origin with 
the Hottentots, who were by no means so 
degraded. On the whole, therefore, the 

uestion how men could ever have been in- 

uced to live where we actually find them, 
does not press for an answer so much in 
respect to any part of the continent of 
Africa, with the exception of a few tribes 
whose present habitat is exceptionally 
unfavorable. 

There is, however, another case of dif- 
ficulty in respect to the distribution of 
mankind, which in some respects is even 
more remarkable than the case of the 
Fuegians, or the case of the Eskimo. We 
have seen that the great Asiatic continent, 
though it does not itself extend beyond 
latitudes which are favorable to human set- 
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tlement, is practically prolonged through 
a continuous chain of islands into the 
regions of Australasia. Every part of 
those regions was found to be inhabited 
when they were discovered by civilized 
man; and it is universally admitted that 
the natives of Australia, and the natives 
of Tasmania, are or were (for the Tas- 
manians are now extinct) among the 
very lowest of all the families of man. 
Now the physical conditions of the great 
islands of Australasia are in many 
respects the most remarkable on the sur- 
face of the globe. Their peculiar fauna 
and flora prove them to be of oo 
antiquity as islands in the geological his- 
tory of the earth. That is to say — their 
beasts, and their birds, and their vegeta- 
tion are so widely separate from those of all 
other regions, that during long ages of the 
total time which has elapsed since they 
first appeared above the ocean, they must 
have been as separate as they are now 
from all other habitable lands. Their 
beasts are, indeed, related — closely re- 
lated — to forms which have existed 
during certain epochs in many other por- 
tions of the earth’s surface. But those 
epochs are so distant, that we are car- 
ried back in our search for creatures like 
them to the times of the secondary rocks — 
to the horizon of the oolite. Speaking of 
the poverty and of the extremely isolated 
character of the Australian mammalia, 
Mr. Wallace says: “This class affords 
us the most certain proofs that no part of 
the country has been united to the Asiatic 
continent since the latter part of the 
mezozoic period of geology.”* Of the 
vast series of creatures, which elsewhere 
have been created, or born, or developed, 
since that epoch, including all the higher 
members of the mammalian class, not 
one existed in Australasia until they were 
introduced by Europeans. Among the 
grasses there were none which by cultiva- 
tion could be developed into cereals. 
Among the beasts there was not one 
which was capable of domestication. 
There were no apes or monkeys; no 
oxen, antelopes, or deer; no elephants, 
rhinoceroses, or pigs; no cats, wolves, or 
bears; none even of the smaller civets or 
weasels; no hedgehogs or shrews; no 
hares, squirrels, or porcupines, or dor- 
mice.”¢ There was not even a native 
dog; and the only approach to, or repre- 
sentative of, that wonderful animal, was 
a low marsupial beast, which is a mere 


* Australasia, by Alfred R. Wallace, p. 51. 
t Ibid., p. 51. ° 
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biting machine, incapable of affection for 
a master, and incapable even of recogniz- 
ing the hand that feeds it. In the whole 
of Australia, with the exception of a few 
mice, there was not one single mammal 
which did not belong to this low mar- 
supial class, whilst some others belonged 
to a class still lower in the scale of or- 
ganization, the class called Monotremita. 
Strange forms astonished our first explor- 
ers, such as the ornithorynchus and the 
echidna — forms which combined fea- 
tures elsewhere widely separated in the 
animal kingdom —the bills of birds, the 
spines of porcupines, the fur of otters, 
and the feet of moles. . Nothing analogous 
to these relics of an extinct fauna had 
been known to survive in any other part 
of the world. Yet in the midst of this 
strange assemblage of creatures, without 
any representative of the animals which 
elsewhere surround him, the familiar form 
of man appeared, low, indeed, in his con- 
dition, but with all the inalienable char- 
acteristics of his race. It is true, that 
everywhere the gap which separates man 
from the lower animals is enormous. 
Nothing bridges, or comes near to bridg- 
ing it. It is a gap which has been well 
called a gulf. But in Australasia the 
breadth and depth of this gulf is rendered 
more conspicuous by the association of 
man with a series of animals absolutely 
wanting in those higher members of the 
mammalian class which elsewhere minis- 
ter to his wants, and the use of which is 
among the first elements of a civilized 
condition. Alone everywhere, and sepa- 
rate from other beings, man is most con- 
spicuously alone in those strange and 
distant lands where his high organization 
is in contact with nothing nearer to itself 
than the low marsupial brain. 

To those who connect the origin of 
man with the theory of development or 
evolution, in any shape or in any form, 
these peculiar circumstances ng en 
the fauna of Australasia indicate beyon 
all doubt that man is not there indige- 
nous. They stamp him as an immigrant 
in those regions —a wanderer from other 
lands. Nor will this conclusion be less 
assuredly held by those who believe that 
in some special sense man has been 
created. There is something more than 


an incongruity in supposing that there | kind 


was a separate Tasmanian Adam. The 


belief that the creation of man has been a 
special work is not inconsistent with the 
belief that in the time, and in the circum- 
stances, and in the method of this work, 
it had a definite relation to the previous 
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course and history of creation—so that 
man did not appear until all these lower 
animals had been born, which were des- 
tined to minister to his necessities, and 
to afford him the means and opportunities 
for that kind of development which is 
peculiarly his own. On the contrary, this 
doctrine of the previous creation of the 
lower animals, which is, perhaps, more 
firmly established on the facts of science 
than any other respecting the origin of 
man, is a doctrine fitting closely into the 
fundamental conceptions which inspire 
the belief that man has been produced by 
operations as exceptional as their result. 
And so it is, that when we see men in- 
habiting lands destitute of all the higher 
mammalia, which are elsewhere his ser- 
vants or companions — destitute even of 
those productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, which alone repay the cultivation of 
the soil, we conclude with certainty that 
he is there a wanderer from some distant 
lands, where the work of creation had 
been carried farther, and where the con- 
ditions of surrounding nature were such 
as to afford him the conditions of a 
home. 

We see, then, that the question asked 
by Mr. Darwin, in respect to the Fue- 
gians, is a question arising equally in 
respect to all the races who inhabit regions 
of the globe, which from any cause pre- 
sent conditions highly unfavorable to man. 
Just as Mr. Darwin asked, what could 
have induced tribes to travel down the 
American continent to a climate so rig- 
orous as Cape Horn; just as we have 
asked, on the same principle, what could 
have induced men to travel along the 
same continent in an opposite direction 
till they reached and settled within the 
Arctic Circle; so now we have to ask, 
what could have induced men to travel 
from Asia, or from the rich and splendid 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
to take up their abode in Australasia ? 

In every one of these cases the change 
has been greatly for the worse. It has 
been a change not only involving com- 
parative disadvantages, but positive dis- 
abilities — affecting the fundamental ele- 
ments of civilization, and subjecting those 
who underwent that change to deterior- 
ating influences of the most powerful 


It follows from these considerations as 
a necessary consequence that the preseat 
condition of the Australian, or the recent 
condition of the Tasmanian, cannot possi- 
bly be any trustworthy indication of the 
condition of their ancestors, when they 
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lived in more favored regions. The same 
argument applies to them which, as we 


have seen, applies to the Fuegians and. 


the Eskimo. If all these families of man- 
kind are the descendants of men, who at 
some former time inhabited countries 
wholly different in climate, and in produc- 
tions, and in all the facilities which these 
afford for the development of the special 
faculties of the race, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that a change of habi- 
tat so great should have been without a 
corresponding effect upon those over 
whom it passed. Nor is it a matter of 
doubt or mere speculation that this effect 
must have been in the highest degree 
unfavorable. The conclusion, therefore, 
to which we are led is, that such races as 
those which inhabit Australasia, are in- 
deed the results of development, or of 
evolution — but of the development of 
unfavorable conditions, and of the evolu- 
tion of the natural effects of these. In- 
stead of assuming them to be the nearest 
living representatives of primeval man 
we should be more safe in assuming them 
to represent the widest departure from 
that earliest condition of our race which, 
on the theory of development, must of 
necessity have been associated at first 
with the most highly favorable conditions 
of external nature. 

Of one thing, at least, we may be toler- 
ably certain respecting the causes which 
have led to this extreme dispersion of 
mankind to inhospitable regions, at a vast 
distance from any possible centre of their 
birth. The first Fuegian was not im- 
pelled to Cape Horn by the same motives 
which impelled Mr. Darwin to visit that 
country in the “ Beagle.” ‘The first Es- 
kimo, who wintered on the shores of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, was not induced to do so for 
the same reasons which led to the expe- 
ditions of Back, of Franklin, or of Rae. 
The first inhabitants of Australasia did 
not voyage there under conditions similar 
to those which attended the voyages of 
Tasman or of Cook. We cannot suppose 
that those distant shores were first colo- 
nized by men possessed with the genius, 
and far advanced in the triumphs, of mod- 
ern civilization. Still less can we suppose 
that they went there under the influence 
of that fest development of man’s intel- 
lectual nature, which leads him to endure 
almost any suffering in the cause of purely 
scientific investigation. 

Nor is this the only solution of the 
difficulty which seems to be absolutely 
excluded by the circumstances of the 
case. Within the historical period, and 
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in the dim centuries which lie immedi- 
ately beyond it, we know that many lands 
have been occupied by conquering races 
coming from adistance. Sometimes they 
came to subdue tribes which had long 
preceded them in occupation, but which 
were ruder, as well as weaker, than them- 
selves. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
northern nations bursting in upon the 
Roman empire, they came to overthrow a 
civilization which had once been, and in 
many ways still was, much higher than 
their own, but which the progress of de- 
velopment in a wrong direction had sunk 
in degradation and decay. Sometimes 
they came simply to colonize new lands, 
at least as favored, and generally much 
more favored, than their own, bringing 
with them all the resources of which they 
were possessed — their flocks and herds, 
their women and children, as well as their 
warriors with chariots and horses. Such 
was the case with some of those nations 
which at various times have held their 
sway from central Asia into eastern and 
central Europe. They were nations on 
the march. But no movement of a like 
kind has taken place for many centuries. 
Lastly, we have the emigrations of: our 
own day, when civilized men, carrying 
with them all the knowledge, all the re- 
quirements, and all the materials of an 
advanced civilization, have landed in 
countries which by means of these could 
be made fit for settlement, and could be 
converted into the seats of agriculture 
and of commerce. 

Not one of these cases can reasonably 
be supposed to have been the case of the 
first arrival of man in Australasia. The 
natural disadvantages of the country, as 
compared with the richness and abun- 
dance of the regions from which he must 
have come, or which were on his south- 
ward line of march, preclude the suppo- 
sition that men were attracted to it by 
natural objects of desire. We know by 
experience that if the first settlers had 
been in a condition to bring with them 
the higher animals which abound in Asia, 
these animals would have flourished in 
Australia as they now do. And so also, 
with reference to the cereals —if these 
had ever been introduced, the modern 
Australians would not have been wholly 
without them, and would not have been 
compelled to live so much on the lowest 
kinds of animal and vegetable food, — on 
fish, lizards, grubs, snakes, and the roots 
of ferns. 

There is, however, one answer to Mr. 
Darwin’s question, which satisfies all the 
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conditions of the case. There is one 
explanation, and only one, of the disper- 
sion of the human race to the uttermost 
extremities of the habitable globe. The 
secret lies in that great law which Mal- 
thus was the first to observe and to estab- 
lish — the law, namely, that population is 
always pressing on the limits of subsist- 
ence. There is a constant tendency to 
multiplication beyond those limits. And, 
among the many consequences of this 
tendency, the necessity of dispersion 
stands first and foremost. It is true, in- 
deed, that under some conditions, such 
as those which have been already indi- 
cated, the most energetic races, or the 
most energetic individuals, have been 
those who moved. But under many other 
conditions the advantage has been in 
favor of those who stayed. Quarrels and 
wars between tribe and tribe, induced by 
the mere increase of numbers, and by 
consequent pressure upon the means of 
living, have been always, ever since man 
existed, driving the weaker individuals 
and the weaker families farther and far- 
= from the original settlements of man- 
ind. 

Then one great argument remains. In 
the nature of things the original settle- 
ments of man must of necessity have 
been the most highly favored in the con- 
ditions he requires. If, on the commonly 
received theory of development, those 
conditions produced him, they must have 
reached, at the time when, and in the 
place where he arose, the very highest 
degree of perfect adaptation. He must 
have been happy in the circumstances in 
which he found himself placed, and pre- 
sumably he must have been contented to 
remain there. Equally on the theory of 
man being a special creation, we must 
suppose that when weakest and most 
ignorant he must have been placed in 
what was to him a garden—that is to 
say, in some region where the fruits of 
the earth were abundant and easily ac- 
cessible. Whether this region were wide 
or narrow, he would not naturally leave it 
except from necessity.. On every possi- 
ble supposition, therefore, as to the origin 
of man, those who in the dispersion of 
the race were first subjected to hard and 
unfavorable conditions would naturally 
be those who had least strength to meet 
them, and upon whom they would have 
accordingly the most distressing effect. 
This is a process of natural rejection 
which is the inseparable correlative of 
the process of natural selection. It tends 


to development in a wrong direction by 
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the combined action of two different cir- 
cumstances which are inherent in the 
nature of the case. First, it must be 
always ‘the weaker men who are driven 
out from comfortable homes; and, sec- 
ondly, it must be always to comparatively 
unfavorable regions that they are com- 
pelled to fly. Under the operation of 
causes so combined as these, it would be 
strange, indeed, if the physical and men- 
tal condition of the tribes which have 
been exposed to them should remain un- 
changed. It is true, indeed, that adverse 
conditions, if they be not too severe, may 
develop energy, and result in the estab- 
lishment of races of special hardihood. 
And in many cases this has been the ac- 
tual result. But, on the other hand, if 
physical conditions be as insuperable as 
those which prevail in Tierra del Fuego 
or in Baffin’s Bay; or if, though less 
severe than these, they are nevertheless 
too hard to be overcome by the resources 
at the disposal of the men who are driven 
to encounter them, then the battle of life 
becomes a losing one. Under such cir- 
cumstances, degradation is unavoidable. 
As surely as the progress of man is the 
result * | opportunity, that is to say, as 
surely as it is due to the working of his 
faculties under stimulating and favoring 
conditions, so surely must he descend in 
the scale of intelligence and of culture, 
when that opportunity is taken from him, 
and when these faculties are placed under 
conditions where they have no call to 
work. 

It is, then, easy to see some at least of 
the external circumstances which, first, in 
the natural course of things, would bring 
an adverse influence to bear upon man- 
kind. Here we are on firm ground, be- 
cause we know the law from which comes 
the necessity of migrations, and the force 
which has propelled successive genera- 
tions of men farther and farther in ever 
widening circles round the original cen- 
tre or centres of their birth. Then, as it 
would be always the feebler tribes which 
would be driven from the ground which 
has become overstocked, and as the lands 
to which they went forth were less and 
less hospitable in climate and productions, 
the struggle for life would be always 
harder. And so it would generally hap- 
pen, in the natural course of things, that 
the races which were driven farthest 
would become the rudest and the most 
engrossed in the pursuits of mere animal 
existence. 

Accordingly, we find that this key of 
principle fits into and explains many of 
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those facts in the distribution and condi- 
tion of mankind, which, in the case of the 
Fuegians, excited the wonder and curios- 
ity of Darwin. In the light of this ex- 
planation, these facts seem to take form 
and order. It is a fact that the lowest 
and rudest tribes in the population of the 
globe have been found, as we have seen, 
at the farthest extremities of its larger 
continents, or in the distant islands of 
its great oceans, or among the hills and 
forests which in every land have been the 
last refuge of the victims of violence and 
misfortune. Those extreme points of 
land which in both hemispheres extend 
into severe latitudes are not the only por- 
tions of the globe which are highly unfa- 
vorable to man. There are other regions 
quite as bad, if not, in some respects, 
even worse. In the dense, uniform, and 
gloomy forests of the Amazon and Ori- 
noco there are tribes which seem to be 
among the lowest in the world. It cannot 
be unconnected with the savagery of the 
condition to which they have been reduced 
that we find the remarkable fact that all 
those regions of tropical America are 
wholly wanting in the animals which are 
capable of domestication, and which are 
inseparable from the earliest traces of 
human culture. The ox, the horse, and 
the sheep are all absent —even as re- 
gards the genera to which they belong. 
There are indeed the tapir, the paca, and 
the Curassow turkey, and all these are 
animals which can be tamed. But none 
of them will breed in confinement, and 
the races cannot be established as useful 
servants of mankind. In contrast with 
these and with other insuperable disad- 
vantages of men driven into the forests of 
tropical America, it is instructive to ob- 
serve that the same races, where free 
from these disadvantages, were never 
reduced to the same condition. In Peru 
the Indian races had the llama, and had 
also an advanced civilization.* In India, 
too, it is always the hill-tribes who fur- 
nish the least favorable specimens of our 
race. But in every’one of these cases we 
have the presence of external circum- 
stances and physical conditions which are 
comparatively unfavorable. It is quite 
certain that these conditions must have 
had their own effect. It is equally cer- 
tain that the races which have been sub- 
ject to them for a long and indefinite time 
must have been once under the influence 
of conditions much more favorable; and 


* Naturalist on the Amazons, Bates, vol. i., pp. 
191-3. 
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the inevitable conclusion follows, that the 
savagery and degradation of their exist- 
ing state is to a great extent the result of 
development in a wrong direction. 

There are other arguments all pointing 
the same way, the force of which cannot 
be fully estimated, except by those who 
are familiar with some of the fundamental 
conceptions which seem to rise unbidden 
in the mind from the facts which geology 
has revealed touching the history of crea- 
tion. One of these facts is that each new 
organic form, or each new variety of birth, 
seems to have been introduced with a 
wonderful energy of life. It is needless 
to repeat that this fact stands in close 
connection with every possible theory of 
evolution. If these new forms were the 

roduct of favoring conditions, the preva- 
ence of these conditions would start them 
with force upon their way. The initial 
energy would be great. Where every 
condition was favorable—so favorable 
indeed that the new birth is assumed to 
have been nothing but their natural result 
—then the newly-born would be strong 
and lusty. And such, accordingly, is the 
fact in that record of creation which 
paleontology affords. The vigor which 
prevails in the youth of an individual is 
but the type of the vigor which has always 
prevailed in new and rising species. All 
the complex influences which led to their 
being born, led also to their being fat and 
flourishing. That which caused them to 
arise at all must have had the effect of 
causing them to prevail. The condition 
of all the lowest races of men is in abso- 
lute contrast with everything which this 
law demands. Everywhere, and in every- 
thing, they exhibit all the characteristics 
of an energy which is spent — of a force 
which has declined — of a vitality which 
has been arrested. In numbers they are 
stationary, or dwindling ; in mind they are 
feeble and uninventive ; in habits they are 
stupid or positively suicidal. 

It is another symptom of a wrong de- 
velopment being the real secret of their 
condition that the lowest of them seem to 
have lost even the power torise. Though 
individually capable of learning what civ- 
ilized men have taught them, yet as .races 
they have been invariably scorched by the 
light of civilization, and have withered 
before it like a plant whose roots have 
failed. The power of assimilation seems 
to have departed, as it always does de- 
part from an organism which is worn out. 
This has not been the result with races 
which, though very barbarous, have never 





sunk below the pastoral or the agricultu- 
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ral stage. It is remarkable that the 
Indian races of North America are per- 
haps the highest which have exhibited 
this fatal and irredeemable incapacity to 
rise ; and it is precisely in their case that 
we have the most direct evidence of deg- 
radation by development in a wrong 
direction. There are abundant remains 
of a very ancient American civilization, 
which was marked by the construction of 
great public works and by the develop- 
ment of an indigenous agriculture found- 
ed on the maize, which is a cereal in- 
digenous to the continent of America. 
This civilization was subsequently de- 
stroyed or lost, and then succeeded a 
period in which man relapsed into partial 
barbarism. The spots which had been 
first forest, then, perhaps, sacred monu- 
ments, and thirdly, cultivated ground, 
relapsed into forest once more.* So 
strong is this evidence of degradation 
having affected the population of a great 
part of the American continent, that the 
distinguished author from whom these 
words are quoted, and who generally 
represents the savage as the nearest 
living representative of primeval man, is 
obliged to ask, “What fatal cause de- 
stroyed this earlier civilization? Why 
were these fortifications forsaken — these 
cities in ruins? How were the populous 
nations which once inhabited the rich 
American valleys reduced to the poor 
tribes of savages whom the European 
found there? Did the North and South 
once before rise up in arms against one 
another? Did the terrible appellation, 
the ‘Dark and Bloody Land,’ applied to 
Kentucky, commemorate these ancient 
wars?” ¢ Whatever may have been the 
original cause, the process of degradation 
has been going on within the historic 
period. hen Europeans first came in 
contact with the Indian tribes, there was 
more agriculture among them than there 
is now. They have long descended to 
the condition of pure hunters. The most 
fundamental of all the elements of a 
civilized and settled life —the love and 
practice of agriculture—has been lost. 
Development in the wrong direction had 
done its work. There is no insoluble 
~ mg in this result. It is, in all proba- 
bility, if indeed it be not certainly, attrib- 
utable to one cause, that of internecine 
and devastating wars. And these again 
are the result of a natural and universal 
instinct which has its own legitimate 


* Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 234. 
t Ibid., p. 236. 
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fields of operation, but which like all 
other human instincts is liable to degen- 
erate into a destructive passion. The 
love of dominion is strong in all men, and 
it has ever been strongest in the strongest 
races. But the love of fighting and of 
conquest very often does sink into a mere 
lust of blood. The natural rivalry of 
different communities may become such 
implacable hatred as to be satisfied with 
nothing short of the extermination of an 
enemy. Inspired by this passion, partic- 
ular races or tribes have sometimes ac- 
quired a power and a ferocity in fighting, 
against which other tribes of a much 
higher character and of a much more 
advanced civilization have been unable to 
contend. 

This is no fancy picture. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the decline of civili- 
zation in the American continent has been 
due to the invasion of it by Europeans 
since the discovery of Columbus. Just as 
the older civilization of that continent was 
an indigenous civilization founded on the 
cultivation of a cereal peculiar to the 
American continent, so also does the de- 
cay and loss of this civilization seem to 
have been a purely indigenous decay. 
Mr. Wilson, in his very interesting work 
on “Prehistoric Man,” gives an account 
of the process by which barbarism has 
been actually seen extending among the 
red Indian tribes. When the valley of 
the St. Lawrence first came under the 
observation of Europeans, some of those 
tribes were found to be leading a settled 
life, practising agriculture, and constitut- 
ing communities in possession of all the 
elements of a civilization fairly begun, or 
probably long inherited. The destruction 
of these communities was effected by the 
savage hostility of one or two particular 
tribes, such as the Iroquois and the Mo- 
hawks. In these tribes the lust of blood 
had been developed into an absorbing 
passion, so that their very name became a 
terror and a scourge. Wholly given up to 
war as a pursuit, their path was red with 
blood, and the more peaceful and civilized 
branches of the same stock were driven, a 
scanty remnant, into forests and marshes, 
where their condition was necessarily re- 
duced to that of savages, living wholly by 
the chase. Itisa curious and instructive 
fact that this sequence of events was so 
vividly and painfully remembered among 
some of the red Indian tribes that it had 
become embodied in areligious myth. It 
was said that in old times the Indians 
were increasing so fast that they were 
threatened with want, and that the Great 
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Spirit then taught them to make war, and 
thus to thin one another’s numbers.* 
Although this myth stands in very close 
connection with the universal tradition of 
a golden age, or of a past in some meas- 
ure better than the present, it is remark- 
able on account of the specific cause which 
it assigns for deterioration and decay, a 
cause in respect to which we have histori- 
cal evidence of its actual effects. When 
the great French navigator, Cartier, first 
explored the St. Lawrence in 1534-5, he 
ascended to that point of its course 
whence the city of Montreal now looks 
down upon its vast and splendid prospect 
of fertile lands and of rushing waters. 
He found it occupied by the Indian town 
of Hochelaga — inhabited by a compara- 
tively civilized people, busy not only in 
fishing or in hunting, but also in a suc- 
cessful husbandry. The town was strong] 

fortified, and it was surrounded by culti- 
vated ground. Within one hundred and 
seven years—some time between 1535 
and 1642— Hochelaga had utterly disap- 
peared, with all its population, and all its 
culture. It had been destroyed by wars, 
and its site had returned to forest or to 
bush. To this day when men dig the 
foundations of new houses in Montreal 
they dig up the flint implements of the 
Hochelagans, which, although about three 
hundred and fifty years old, may now be 
reckoned by the scientific anthropologist 
as relics of the “stone age,” ¢ and of an 
ancient universal savagery. The same 
course of things prevailed over the greater 
part of Canada. During the first half of 
the seventeenth century a large part of 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, and vast 
tracts of country on both shores of the 
great lakes, are known to have been de- 
vastated by exterminating wars. In 1626 
a Jesuit missionary penetrated into the 
settlement of a tribe called the Attiwen- 
deronks. He found them inhabiting 
towns and villages, and largely cultivating 
tobacco, maize, and beans. The country 
inhabited by the tribe which has left its 
name in Lake Erie, is stated to have been 
greatly more extensive, and is everywhere 
covered with the marks of a similar stage 
of civilization. Within less than thirty 
years.another missionary found the whole 
of these regions a silent desert. In like 
manner the country round Lake Huron 
was, at the same period of time, seen to 
be full of populous villages defended by 
walls, and surrounded by cultivated fields. 


* Fossil Men, Principal Dawson, p. 47- Montreal, 
1880. 
t Ibid. pp. 29-42. 
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But the same fate befell them.* They 
were extirpated by the Mohawks. 

Here then we see in actual operation, 
within very recent times, a true cause — 
which is quite capable of producing the 
effects which, by some means or another, 
have certainly been produced — and that, 
too, on the largest scale—upon the 
American continent. It is a cause aris- 
ing out of one of the universal instincts of 
mankind, developed in such excess as to 
become a destructive mania. Many na- 
tions most highly civilized have been 
extremely warlike —and the ambition 
they have cherished of subduing other 
nations has been the means of extending 
over the world their own knowledge of 
the arts of government, and their own 
high attainments in the science of juris- 
prudence. But when the same passion 
takes possession of ruder men, and is 
directed by irrational antipathies between 
rival families and rival tribes, it may be, 
and has often been, one of the most deso- 
lating scourges of humanity. In itself an 
abuse and a degradation which none of 
the lower animals exhibit, it tends always 
to the evolution of further evils, to the 
complete destruction of civilized commu- 
nities, or to the reduction of their scanty 
remnants to the condition and the habits 
of savage life. 

It results from these facts and consid- 
erations, gathered over a wide field of 
observation and experience, that the 
processes of evolution and development 
as they work in man, lead to consequences 
wholly different from those to which they 
lead in other departments of creation. 
There, they tend always in one of two 
directions, both of which are directions 
predetermined and in perfect harmony 
with the unity of nature. One of these 
directions is that of perfect success, the 
other of these directions is that of speedy 
extinction. Among the lower animals, 
when a new form appears, it suits exactly 
its surrounding conditions ; and when it 
ceases todo so it ceases to survive. Or 
if it does survive it lives by change, by 
giving birth to something new, and by 
ceasing to be identical with its former 
self. So far as we can actually see the 

ast work of development among the 

easts, it is a work which has always led 
either to rapid multiplication or to rapid 
extinction. There is no alternative. But 
in man the processes of evolution lead ina 
great variety of directions — some of them 
tending more or less directly to the eie- 





* Prehistoric Man, Dan. Wilson, pp. 359-60. 
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vation of the creature, but others of them 
tending very speedily and very power- 
fully to its degradation. In some men 
they have led to an intellectual and moral 
standing, of which we can conceive it to 
be true that it is only a “little lower than 
the angels.” In others they have ended 
in a condition of which it is too evidently 
true that it is a great deal lower than the 
condition of the beasts. 

We can get, however, a great deal 
nearer towards the understanding of this 
anomaly than the mere recognition of it 
as afact. Hitherto we have been dealing 
only with one of the two great causes of 
change, — namely, that of unfavorable 
external or physical conditions. Let us 
now look at the other—namely, the 
internal nature and character of man. 
We can see how it is that, when working 
under certain conditions, the peculiar 
powers of man must lead to endless de- 
velopments in a wrong direction. Fore- 
most among these powers is the gift of 
reason. I speak here of reason not as 
the word is often used, to express a great 
variety of powers, but as applied to the 
logical faculty alone. In this restricted 
sense, the gift of reason is nothing more 
than the gift of seeing the necessity or 
the natural consequences of things— 
whether these be things said or things 
done. It is the-faculty by which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we go through 
the mental process expressed in the word 
“therefore.” It is the faculty which 
confers on us a true gift of prophecy — 
the power of foreseeing that which “ must 
shortly come to pass.” In its practical 
application to conduct, and to the affairs 
of life, it is the gift by which we see the 
means which will secure for us certain 
ends, whether these ends be the getting 
of that which we desire, or the avoiding 
of that which we dread. But in its root, 
and in its essence, as well as in its appli- 
cation to the abstract reasoning of mathe- 
matics, it is simply the faculty by which 
we see one proposition as invoiving, or as 
following from another. The power of 
such a faculty obviously must be, as it 
actually is, immeasurable and inexhausti- 
ble, because there is no limit to this kind 
of following. That is to say, there is no 
end to the number of things which are the 
consequence of each other. Whatever 
happens in the world is the result of 
causes, moral or material, which have 
gone before, and this result again be- 
comes the cause of other consequences, 
moral or material, which must follow in 
their turn. It is a necessary result of the 
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unity of nature, and of the continuity of 
things, that the sinks of consequence are 
the links of an endless chain. It is the 
business of reason to see these links as 
they come one by one gradually into view; 
and it is in the nature of a reasoning 
creature to be drawn along by them in 
the line, whatever it may be, which is the 
line of their direction. The distance 
which may be traversed in following that 
direction even for a short time, and by a 
single mind, is often very great — so great 
that a man may be, and often is, a differ- 
ent being from himself, both in opinions 
and in conduct, at two different epochs of 
his life. There are, indeed, individuals, 
and there are times and conditions of 
society, in which thought is comparatively 
stagnant, when it travels nowhere, or 
when its movements are so slow and 
gradual as to be imperceptible. But, on 
the other hand, there are times when 
mind is on the march. And then it travels 
fast and far. The journey is immense 
indeed, which may be accomplished by a 
few successive generations of men follow- 
ing, one after the other, the links of con- 
sequence. At the end of such a journey, 
the children may be separated from their 
fathers by more than the breadth of 
oceans. They may have passed into new 
regions of thought and of opinion, of habit 
and of worship. If the movement has 
been slow, and if the time occupied has 
been long, it will be all the more difficult 
to retrace the steps by which the change 
has been brought about. It will appear 
more absolute and complete than it really 
is — the new regions of thought being in 
truth connected with the old by a well- 
beaten and continuous track. 

But these endless processes of develop- 
ment arising out of the operation of the 
reasoning faculty, are consistent with any 
result — good or bad. Whether the great 
changes they produce have been for the 
better or for the worse, must depend, not 
on the length of the journey, but on the 
original direction in which it was be- 
gun. It depends on whether that direc- 
tion has been right or wrong, on whether 
the road taken has been the logical de- 
velopment of a truth, or the logical devel- 
opment of alie. The one has a train of 
consequences as long and as endless as 
the other. It is the nature of the reason- 
ing faculty that it works from data. But 
these data are supplied to it from many 
different sources. In the processes of 


reasoning on which the abstract sciences 
depend, the fundamental data are axioms 
These may, 


or self-evident propositions. 
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in a sense, be said to be supplied by the 
reasoning faculty itself, because the rec- 
ognition of a truth as self-evident is in 
itself an exercise of the reasoning faculty. 
But in all branches of knowledge, other 
than the abstract sciences, that is to say, 
in-every department of thought which 
most nearly concerns our conduct and 
our beliefs, the data on which reason has 
to work are supplied to it from sources 
external to itself. In matters of belief, 
they come, for the most part, from author- 
ity, in some one or other of its many 
forms, or from imagination working ac- 
cording to its own laws upon impressions 
received from the external world. In 
matters of conduct, the data supplied to 
reason come from all the innumerable 
motives which are founded on the desires. 
But in all these different provinces of 
thought it is the tendency and the work 
of reason to follow the proposition, or the 
belief, or the motive, to all its consequen- 
ces. Unless, therefore, the proposition 
is really as true as it seems to be; unless 
the belief is really according to the fact; 
unless the motive is really legitimate and 
good, it is the necessary effect of the 
logical faculty to carry men farther and 
farther into the paths of error, until it 
lands them in depths of degradation and 
corruption of which unreasoning creatures 
are incapable. It is astonishing how rea- 
sonable — that is to say, how logical — 
are even the most revolting practices con- 
nected, for example, with religious wor- 
ship or religious customs, provided we 
accept as true some fundamental concep- 
tion of which they are the natural result. 
If it be true that the God we worship is a 
being who delights in suffering, and takes 
pleasure, as it were, in the very smell of 
blood, then it is not irrational to appease 
him with hecatombs of human victims. 
This is an extreme case. There are, 
however, such cases, as we know, actually 
existing in the world. But, short of this, 
the same principle is illustrated in innu- 
merable cases, where cruel and apparently 
irrational customs are in reality nothing 
but the logical consequences of some fun- 
damental belief respecting the nature, the 
character, and the commands of God. In 
like manner, in the region of morals and 
of conduct not directly connected with 
religious beliefs, reason may be nothing 
but the servant of desire, and in this ser- 
vice may have no other work to do than 
that of devising means to the most wicked 
ends. If the doctrine given to reason be 
the doctrine that pleasure and self-indul- 
gence, at whatever sacrifice to others, are 
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the great aims and ends of life, then rea- 
son will be busy in seeking out “ many 
inventions ” for the attainment of them, 
each invention being more advanced than 
another in its defiance of all obligation 
and in its abandonment of all sense of 
duty. Thus the development of selfish- 
ness under the guidance of faculties which 
place at its command the great powers of 
foresight and contrivance, is a kind of 
development quite as natural and quite 
as common as that which constitutes the 
growth of knowledge and of virtue. It is 
indeed a development which, under the 
condition supposed —that is to say, the 
condition of false or erroneous data sup- 
plied to the reasoning faculty —is not an 
accident or a contingency, but a necessary 
and inevitable result. 

And here there is one very curious 
circumstance to be observed, which brings 
us still closer to the real seat of the 
anomaly which makes man in so many 
ways the one great exception to the order 
of nature. That circumstance is the 
helplessness of mere reason to correct 
the kind of error which is most powerful 
in vitiating conduct. In those processes 
of abstract reason which are the great 
instruments of work in the exact sciences, 
the reasoning faculty has the power of 
very soon detecting any element of error 
in the data from which it starts. That 
any given proposition leads to an absurd 
result is one of the familiar methods of 
disproof in mathematics. That one of 
only two alternatives is proved to be ab- 
surd is conclusive demonstration that the 
other must be true. In this way reason 
corrects her own operations, for the fac- 
ulty which recognizes one proposition as 
evidently absurd, is the same faculty 
which recognizes another proposition as 
evidently true. It is, indeed, because of 
its contradicting something evidently true, 
or something which has been seuuhy 
proved to be true, that the absurd result 
is seen to be absurd. It is in this way 
that, in the exact sciences, erroneous 
data are being perpetually detected, and 
the sources of error are being perpetually 
eliminated. But reason seems to have 
no similar power of detecting errors in 
the data which are supplied to it from 
other departments of thought. In the 
developments, for example, of social hab- 
its, and of the moral sentiments on which 
these principally depend, no results, how- 
ever extravagant or revolting, are at all 
certain of being rejected because of their 
absurdity. No practice however cruel, 
no custom however destructive, is sure 
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on account of its cruelty or of its de- 
structiveness to be at once detected and 
rejected as self-evidently wrong. Reason 
works upon the data supplied to it by 
superstition, or by selfish passions and 
desires, apparently without any power of 
questioning the validity of those data, or, 
at all events, without any power of im- 
mediately recognizing even their most 
extreme results as evidently false. In 
religion, at least, it would almost seem as 
if there were no axiomatic truths which 
are universally, constantly, and instinc- 
tively present to the mind — none at least, 
which are incapable of being obscured — 
and which, therefore, inevitably compel it 
to revolt against every course or every 
belief inconsistent with them. It is 
through this agency of erroneous belief 
that the very highest of our faculties, the 
sense of obligation, may and does become 
itself the most powerful of all agents in 
the development of evil. It consecrates 
what is worst in our own nature, or what- 
ever of bad has come to be sown in the 
multitudinous elements which that nature 
contains. The consequence is, that the 
gift of reason is the very gift by means 
of which error in belief, and vice in char- 
acter, are carried from one stage of devel- 
opment to another, until at last they may, 
and they often do, result in conditions of 
life and conduct removed by an immeas- 
urable distance from those which are in 
accordance with the order and with the 
analogies of nature. 

These are the conditions of life, very 
much lower, as we have seen, than those 
which prevail among the brutes, which it 
is now the fashion to assume to be the 
nearest type of the conditions from which 
the human race began its course. They 
are, in reality and on the contrary, condi- 
tions which could not possibly have been 
reached except after a very long journey. 
They are the goal at which men have 
arrived after running for many genera- 
tions in a wrong direction. They are the 
result of evolution — they are the product 
of development. But it is the evolution 
of germs whose growth is noxious. It 
is the development of passions and de- 
sires, some of which man possesses in 
common with the brutes, others of which 
are peculiar to himself, but all of which 
are in him freed from the guiding limita- 
tions which in every other department of 
nature prevail among the motive forces 
of the world, and means of which 
alone they work to order. 

It is in the absence of these limitations 
that what is called the free will of man 
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consists. It is not a freedom which is 
absolute and unconditional. It is nota 
freedom which is without limitations of 
its own. It is not a freedom which con- 
fers on man the power of acting except 
on some one or other of the motives 
which it is in his nature to entertain. 
But that nature is so infinitely complex, 
so many-sided, is open to so many influ- 
ences, and is capable of so many move- 
ments, that practically their combinations 
are almost infinite. His freedom is a 
freedom to choose among these motives, 
and to choose what he knows to be the 
worse instead of the better part. This 
is the freedom without which there could 
be no action attaining to the rank of 
virtue, and this also is the freedom in the 
wrong exercise of which all vice consists. 
There is no theoretical necessity that 
along with this freedom there should be 
a propensity to use it wrongly. It is per- 
fectly conceivable that such freedom 
should exist, and that all the desires and 
dispositions of men should be to use it 
rightly. Not only is this conceivable, 
but it is a wonder that it should be other- 
wise. That a being with powers of mind 
and capacities of enjoyment rising high 
above those which belong to any other 
creature, should, alone of all these crea- 
tures, have an innate tendency to use his 

owers, not only to his own detriment, 

ut even to his own self-torture and de- 
struction, is such an exception to all rule, 
such a departure from all order, and such 
a violation of all the reasonableness of 
nature, that we cannot think too much of 
the mystery it involves. It is possible 
that some nent may be thrown upon this 
mystery by following the facts connected 
with it into one of the principal fields of 
their display — namely, the history of re- 
ligion. But this must form the subject 
of another chapter. 


DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AND now, the very day before Lancy 
was expected — Lancy, who was to spend 
a —— and do no one could tell what 
mischief —have all opportunity to plead 


his cause, and perhaps to win Charlotte, 
under the open eyes of her true lover — 
now, when Don John, quite out of heart, 
almost wished himself old, that he might 
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have lived through and forgotten the bit- 
terness of his youth — now, while he was 
tossed about in twenty minds what to sa 
and what to do—his course was sud- 
denly decided for him. At breakfast-time 
there came in a telegram, setting forth 
that Captain Leslie was dangerously ill 
and desired exceedingly to see him. 

Such a scramble to get him ready, that 
his travelling up to London in his father’s 
company might come to pass naturally! 
Such fervent thankfulness expressed by 
his mother that Lancy, as would be equally 
natural, was to be his companion for 
some time to come! 

Nobody had much time to consider that 
to request Don John’s presence was 
strange; and as for him, he never thought 
about it. 

So far as any comfort that he might 
have been to Leslie, or any counsel he 
might have received, he was too late. 
Captain Leslie was insensible, he was 
fast passing away; but Don John sat in 
his presence for many hours of several 
days and several nights, and the solemni- 
ties of death came on and showed them- 
selves, surprising both his sorrow and his 
love. 

This would certainly be the end, what- 
ever might come in before it. He had 
time to contemplate its absolute isolation 
as well as its majestic calm. At last one 
day, at dawn, while he half dozed, the 
doctor touched him on the shoulder. 
That impassive form had taken on an air 
of rapturous peace; he saw at once that 
all was over, and he shortly went down- 
stairs, and prepared to depart. 

A paper had been left giving directions 
about the funeral, and mentioning where 
the will would be found. It was ata 
banker’s in London — Don John remem- 
bered afterwards that he had heard this 
said by Leslie’s lawyer —and he then set 
forth home, thinking how little there had 
been in the letters from his family. 

He had telegraphed, so that they knew 
when to expect him; and after his long 
journey, he approached the garden gate, 
through the field, about eight o’clock on 
an April morning. 

A white figure, glorified with morning 
sunshine, stood and waited. 

So far off as he could see her at all, he 
knew that it was Charlotte. Lancy was 
not with her, and she did not look up. 
No, a sort of-tender shame touched the 
rose-hued lips, and made the long black 
lashes droop. “Charlotte! Are you well? 
are they all well?” 

“Yes.” 





“ Where’s Lancy?” 

He wanted to heise the worst —sus- 
pense was torture. 

She only answered, — 

“T thought I would rather see you at 
once, and — and you would have a minute 
to think before you met them all.” 

“1 can easily think what it is, dear,” 
he answered, trembling. 

“ No, you cannot,” the color faded from 
her face. “You were quite right about 
Lancy.” 

Don John drew a long breath. What 
did she mean? was she not come to tell 
him that she was engaged? She seemed 
to be overcome with a shy, sharp pain. 
“Lancy is not here,” she almost whis- 
pered. “ He never came!” 

“ Never came!” 

“ No, he wrote to uncle, that he had an 
indispensable engagement to fulfil. Un- 
cle was so much displeased and so much 
hurt: he went and saw Mrs. Ward, and 
she told him that Lancy had been sent 
into the country by his employers. But 
it’s false, Don ped Uncle believed the 
story; she said she was not at liberty to 
say where they’d sent him. She wrote to 
me the very same day, imploring me, if I 
knew anything of Lancy’s whereabouts, to 
let her uber for she feared the worst — 
he had run away. He had taken all his 
best clothes and possessions, and he had 
been gone twenty-four hours.” 

Don John, pale to the lips, looked at 
her, and for the moment found nothing to 
say, of course she knew nothing of what 
was passing in his mind. 

“ There,” she said with a little move- 
ment of her hand, as if she would put 
Lancy from her, “it is agreed between us 
that you would say something kind to me 
if under circumstances of such ignominy 
there was anything to be said.” She 
looked almost more distressed than 
ashamed. 

“ Don’t cry, Charlotte,” was all Don 
John found to say; he was so dum- 
foundered that his thoughts were all scat- 
tered abroad. “ But this letter,” he pres- 
ently exclaimed, “ what was the postmark 
on it?” 

“ His mother says he left it behind, with 
the envelope not fastened. She read it, 
and not knowing what better to do, sent 
it on without comment or explanation.” 

“Of course he has not written to 
your” 

‘No, and uncle has not been told what 
Aunt Estelle and I dread, for I went at 
once and related all to her; and we have 
had a miserable week, for there was no one 
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to go up and down with uncle. Happily 
he is well, and you are come home, so 
that trouble settles itself. I do not forget 
that you too have had a solemn and anx- 
ious week. But I have not told you half 
about Lancy yet. He has changed his 
name, as his mother tells me, and that 
bodes. no good, I am sure. But, Don 
John, this is not the only scrape we are 
in.” She had dashed away her tears now, 
and an air almost of amusement came 
into her face. They were emerging from 
the cherry orchard by this time. The 
starry celandine was glittering all over 
the grass, and the cherry blossom was 
dropping on Charlotte, when she turned, 
and standing still for the moment, “ Yes, 
we two,” she went on, “and nobody else.” 

“ Not: Mr. Brown’s affair?” exclaimed 
Don John. 

“Here they all are coming forth to 
meet you! es, Don John, Mr. Brown’s 
affair. This time, I suppose he thought 
he had better not conduct the matter per- 
sonally ; he got his father to write to my 
uncle. The old canon seemed therefore 
to think his consent very doubtful, but he 
wrote politely; gave some hint, I believe, 
that his fortune was small, but spoke of 
his high respect for uncle; and said that 
in about ten days he should be in the 
neighborhood staying with the vicar, and 
if by that time the young lady had made 
up her mind to accept his son, he hoped 
to be asked here, to make her acquaint- 
ance and assure her of a welcome.” 

“ And Naomi?” 

“Oh, Naomi! when my uncle showed 
her the letter she did not attempt to dis- 
guise her delight.” 

“ What on earth is to be done?” 

“ When I consider how we encouraged 
his modest hopes, how we set him before 
Naomi in the best light! Oh——” 

“Why, it is not without the greatest 
difficulty that father will be able to pro- 
duce the two thousand pounds he prom- 
ised to Foden with Marjorie. It will be 
years, if ever, before he can give the 
same to another daughter. Oh! what a 
fool I have been.” 

“You must not meet them with such 
an air of consternation. You must make 
the best of it.” 

“ But there is no dest. It’s all my own 
doing. I have already brought father 


into pecuniary straits, and now I am 
going to make Naomi miserable.” 

And thereupon they all met. 

It was not an occasion when smiles 
could have been expected, but even the 
parents who share 


all their anxieties 
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with Don John were surprised at what 
Charlotte had called his consternation. 

Marjorie was present; she looked se- 
rene now, the day for her wedding was 
fixed, her fortune was to be ready, and 
she little knew at what a sacrifice. 

And Naomi was present. . 

Don John was very fond of Naomi; 
when he saw her face he felt a lump rise 
in his throat. It was all his own doing! 
What had they said to her? Perhaps 
they had told her the whole truth, that 
she was dowerless; perhaps they had 
only hinted at a long engagement. What 
was it that she knew? Well, he could 
never forgive himself; he had meddled, 
and he had his reward. 

“T’ll sit down,” exclaimed Don John 
suddenly; “I don’t feel as if I could 
breathe.” 

His mother was at his side instantly. 
He was close to a bench, and she took 
him by the arm. 

He sat down and battled with the lump 
in his throat. 

“‘] dare say he has been up for two or 
three nights,” observed his mother, “and 
perhaps has had nothing to eat for hours.” 

“Tm all right,” said Don John, almost 
directly, and the whirling trees seemed to 
settle down into their places, so did the 
people. 

A strange sense of disaster and defeat 
was upon him. And Charlotte was gone. 
He felt with a pang that though Lancy 
was off, Charlotte had never spoken of 
him in a tone of such pity, nor to himself 
with such unconscious indifference. 

But presently here was Charlotte again, 
in one hand a roll, in the other a glass of 
red wine. He had time to notice her 
solicitous haste; two or three drops of 
the wine had flowed over the brim. There 
never was such a precious cordial before ; 
he clasped the little hand that held it, 
without taking the glass from her, and 
she held it to his lips ; a delightful thought 
darted into his mind. 

He was quite well again. He looked 
up at her as she leaned towards him, and 
she whispered, *“ Never mind, perhaps it 
will all come right in the end.” 

A prophetess of hope, how lovely she 
looked as she stepped aside! He often 
thought of her words afterwards; just 
then they only meant kindness, the con- 
solation was only in her good intentions. 
And so she stepped aside,and Mary came 
running up with a telegram, addressed to 
Donald Johnstone, Esq., the younger. 

Donald Johnstone, Esq., the younger, 
took it in his hand and turned it over. 
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His mother was beside him, and the 
others were grouped before him as he sat. 

He really for the moment could not 
take his eyes from Charlotte’s face. 

At last he read the telegram; and then 
he looked at her again. His air of help- 
less astonishment was almost ridiculous 
— Charlotte thought so— that dimple of 
hers showed it. It was very sweet. 

“Well?” exclaimed Marjorie. 

Then he read the telegram aloud. It 
was such an important one that they forth- 
with forgot to notice how he was behav- 
ing. It ran thus: — 

“Sir, — The will has arrived, and we 
look to you for orders. You are respect- 
fully requested to return for the funeral, 
the deceased Captain Leslie having left 
you his sole heir.” 

Nobody had a word to say. Each one 
looked at some one of the others. 

Don John presently rose, and in abso- 
lute silence they all walked in to break- 
fast. 

Don John was relieved to find all the 
blinds of the breakfast-room down, he 
was in a state of elation which he felt to 
be almost indecent; he was trying hard 
to conceal it, and hoped that the green 
gloom made by these blinds would help 
him. 

It was not about his inheritance; no, 
that was astonishing, but hardly yet un- 
derstood. It was not that Lancy seemed 
to have given up Charlotte; no, for Char- 
lotte was distressed at it— how much 
distressed he could not yet be sure. It 
was because he had felt that morning a 
momentary faintness. Such a thing had 
never occurred in his life before; but 
just as he felt as if about to faint, a flash 
of ecstatic pleasure at the thought com- 
pletely restored him. 

“I should not wonder,” he said to him- 
self, with boyish delight and pride, “if 
I’ve got a heart-complaint; and if so, I’m 
all right. I must have inherited it from 
father. I’ll never give myself an uneasy 
moment about that coed, woman’s story 
any more.” 

He had been up four nights and had 
travelled many hours without food —he 
wished to give these facts their due atten- 
tion; and while he ate his breakfast he 
got deeper and deeper into cogitation 
over them, all his people letting him 
alone. At last, but not till breakfast was 
nearly over, he began to look at Charlotte 
and Naomi. Naomi was so pale, and 
Charlotte was so nervous, onl so per- 
turbed. 

He longed for time to talk to them, but 





if he meant to go back to Scotland there 
was absolutely none to be lost. 

“Time’s up, my boy,” said Donald 
Johnstone. Perhaps he was a little disap- 
pointed, considering the pecuniary straits, 
which had all been confided to his son, 
that not one word was said to him in 
private before the young man started off. 

As to the mother, she was more than 
distressed, she was almost displeased. 
He had scarcely mentioned Leslie. He 
meant to go, and not first tell her any- 
thing of the solemn days he had spent. 
He would give her no chance of telling 
him anything of Lancy. She had wished 
so sorely to consult him about Naomi. 

Even when he kissed her, he was so 
lost in thought that he gave no answering 
glance to hers that seemed to wonder and 
to question him. 

No, before the morning meal was quite 
over, he was off; and she went up to her 
own room to look at him as he went down 
the long field, running rather than walk- 


ing. 

Te was an unsatisfactory parting. In 
the two or three letters that followed it 
hardly anything was said. The meeting 
at the end of a week was quite as strange. 
He came in unexpectedly, just before din- 
ner, and the whole evening he seemed to 
be fencing off any discussion. Then, be- 
fore his sisters had withdrawn he fell 
asleep in the corner of the sofa, and soon 
took himself off to bed, tired out, as it 
seemed, with travel and with business. 

But the next morning Don John was up 
as early as usual, and his father heard him 
bustling about. It was a brilliant morn- 
ing, and Don John was taking out basket 
chairs, and placing them under a certain 
tree at the edge of the orchard. After 
breakfast he said, “‘ Won’t you spare this 
one day for talk, father? Don’t go to 
town; you have never said one word to 
me yet. Mer you don’t even know what 
was in the will, though I did let you know 
how absolutely, aa without conditions, 
all comes to me.” 

“So be it; I will stay,” answered Don- 
ald Johnstone. 

“| have made a place in the orchard,” 
said Don John. “I could tell you and 
mother best out of doors.” 

His mother, finding herself included, 
took up her work and a parasol, and fol- 
lowed. 

“It will be less awkward for me to do 
it there,” he went on. 

“Less awkward, my boy,” repeated the 
To “Why should it be awkward at 
all?” 
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There was silence after this till they 
reached the three basket chairs, which he 
had set into the shadow of a young lime- 
tree. The parents seated themselves. 
The son threw himself on the grass at 
their feet. 

“ It’s more than you expected,” he said, 
looking up at them. ‘“There’s seven 
thousand pounds in different investments, 
and then the land is worth at the very 
least ten thousand more.” 

“ That is more than I expected.” 

“And I suppose, father, though it is 
left to me as Donald Johnstone, the eldest 
son of Donald Johnstone and his wife 
Estelle, I suppose no one can dispute it 
with me.” 

“No, my son; no one can dispute it, 
since I acknowledge you. I do not care 
to hear you bring forward that subject. It 
can only give us pain.” 

“ But I consider that if this inheritance 
had come to me before I was of age, it 
would have been your business, and your 
right, to say what should be done with 
it.’ 


“T don’t catch your meaning.” 

“There are two, if not three, courses, 
that you might have pursued, or at least 
wished to pursue, and I should have had 
nothing to say against any of them.” 

“ Well?” 

“You might have wished that it should 
all be equally divided between me and 
Lancy — money and land.” 

The father made no answer. 

“Or you might have wished that I 
should give, or leave the land, to Fred 
(for that is in my power), and that I should 
divide the money with Lancy.” 

Still no answer. 

“Or you might have wished that I 
should keep it all.” 

“Yes, I might have wished that you 
should keep it all.” 

“ And yet it was left me for my moth- 
er’s sake.” 

The father and mother fell silent here. 
What more indeed could be added to all 
that they had felt, or even to the little 
that they had said? 

“TI owe a great deal to Captain Les- 
lie,’ said Don John, after a long pause. 
“When I was so ill, he came and prayed 
for me. I did not like it at the time, 
but afterwards I could not help thinking 
about it. How anxious he was to console 
me! I thought I should die of misery. 
He could not make out what the misery 
was, but he suffered it too for mother’s 
sake.” 

“]T know he felt for us.” 
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“ And he said he knew I was under the 
shadow of a great grief, but that if I could 
trust God, he could turn it into a ground 
of consolation. He said, ‘ Take this grief 
and lay it in the Saviour’s hands. He 
will show its other side to you, and you 
shall not feel its bitterness any more.’ ” 

“ Good people,” said his mother, “ have 
said like things to me;” and she remem- 
bered how she had felt when the doubt 
about her child first fell on her: “ This, 
at least,” she had said, “could never be 
made a blessing in disguise.” 

“Well,” continued Don John, “I used 
to lie and think that no fellow had ever 
been so basely used; but after that prayer 
of his, I felt suddenly consoled by the 
very last thought that you would have 
said could have in it any consolation.” 

“Why should you think of that time at 
all? You are our dear son.” 

“T like to think of it now. He wasa 
very curious man. He spoke to our 
Saviour that night just as if he was send- 
ing up a message by him to the Almighty 
Father which was sure to be duly deliv- 
ered. They were very reverent, but yet 
they appeared so intimate —those things 
that he said; and he spoke of his love for 
mother, as. if it was perfectly well known 
up there, and as if they pitied him.” 

“His love for mother.” She had not 
been able till his last days to give Captain 
Leslie even a moderate degree of kindly 
liking in exchange for his love; but now 
she sat back in her chair, and covered her 
face with her hand. An almost unbear- 
able pang smote her, and made the tears 
course down her cheeks. She could not 
get beyond the thought that he was hid- 
den away in the dark, and she was out in 
the bountiful sunshine of early summer, 
there was such a peaceful spreading forth 
of young green leaves about her. It was 
so well with the world; but he was gone, 
and she had not been kind enough to him. 
She longed to get away from any sense of 
death and darkness for him, and said to 
her son, “I cannot bear more of this; 
tell me about Leslie’s prayer.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Don JOHN looked at his mother. “‘ Why 
are you distressed?” he said. “What 
Captain Leslie wanted was to comfort me. 
I soon let him know that he had done it. 
He took the sting out of that cruel story 
that he knew nothing of.” 

“Then he had his reward,” remarked 
Donald Johnstone. 

He and his son hardly ever so much as 
mentioned “that cruel story,” against 
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which Don John had at first raged, and 
then fallen sick. Both parents had done 
all they could to comfort him, and inspire 
him with their own intense belief that he 
was theirs. 

“It was a base lie,” continued Don 
John. “You told me to think so; and 
you said the chances against my not being 
your own son were a thousand to one.” 

“Yes, my boy, a thousand to one against 
it in fact, and far, far more than that in 
our opinion and feeling. I feel always 
that nothing could ever disturb the fatherly 
affection which belongs to you quite as 
much as to any of my other children.” 

“ But I thought it was so hard that such 
a tale should have been told to me,” said 
Don John. “I hated it, and that woman, 
and could not get well because I raged 
against her so. But it stole into my mind 
all at once as he prayed for me, that I was 
not unfortunate after all, for by those nine 
hundred and ninety-nine chances I cer- 
tainly had all I wanted —all the right in 
you and mother, in this brother, these 
sisters, and this home, that I could have; 
but there was yet that one other chance to 
be thought of. It should not be left out 
altogether, faint, and slender, and slight 
as it was. If that one of the thousand 
chances was mine, howthen? Had I any 
quarrel against my life, and grudge against 
my destiny then? It was not so; then I 
had all. It was so; and then the most 
singular piece of good fortune had fallen 
to me that was ever in the lot of man! 

“ But, father, how good you have always 
been to me — more than most fathers you 
have let me know all your affairs; you 
have even consulted me; and I should 
not like —I mean, I do not like to sur- 
prise you.” - 

He had surprised both parents now, 
but though he looked confused and shame- 
faced, he laughed. Then taking off his 
“chimney-pot” hat, he remarked on its 
being such a queer thing to wear in the 
country, but it was the only black one he 
had; and he smoothed it with his sleeve, 
and appeared to examine the band of 
crape upon it with interest. It was a 
transparent device for gaining a little 
time. 

“ As he chose to leave this property to 
me,” he began, and then came to a dead 


ause. 
“Well?” said his father. 
“Of course it’s mine,” continued Don 
John, after a very long pause. 
“‘ That’s rather a flat conclusion to your 
speech,” said Donald Johnstone, and 
laughed himself. 





“Of course it would seem only natural 
that I should consult you about it.” 

“It would indeed!’ 

“Yes, father, I am glad you could 
laugh. I believe you will trust me. I 
am sorry —I am dressed in a little brief 
authority, you see, and mean to use it — I 
-., sorry, but I cannot consult you at 


“] always told your mother you were a 
very odd young fellow.” 

Don John looked up at him. “Like 
father like son,” he murmured, but not at 
all disrespectfully. 

“ What, sir! do you insinuate that I am 
an odd fellow too? But take a little time 
to consider, my boy, before you do any- 
thing, or promise anything. I hope you 
are not proposing in your own mind any- 
thing Utopian.” 

“Have I not always lived in Utopia? 
What could have been more Utopian, 
father, than your conduct and mother’s, 
unless indeed it is Captain Leslie’s ?” 

“Take a little time,” repeated the 
mother.” 

“ Not till I have told you, which I want 
to do at once, that poor Lancy must not 
have any of it.” 

Rather a surprised silence here. He 
presently went on, “ Because that would 
not be just to mother, and the younger 
children. 

“But I wanted to tell you at once, 
father, that two thousand pounds of the 
money is absolutely at my own disposal 
at this moment. We shall want it for 
Marjorie.” 

“We!” exclaimed his father. 

“Yes, thank God,” said the mother. 
“Let him alone, Donald. What better 
with it could he do?” 

“*You know very well with what diffi- 
culty, and at what a disadvantage, you 
were to borrow it. Marjorie’s dower is 
to be paid down by me to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” repeated the mother, “quite 
right. Let him alone, Donald; let him 
show himself your true son.” 

“Only,” continued Don John, “nobody 
knows that you have done anything Uto- 
pian, father, and we cannot afford to have 
people talk as if I had; so you will have 
to accept the money from me by deed of 
gift, and forthwith settle it on her; and 
neither she nor any one else must know.” 

The father drew a long breath, and 
found not a word to say, the relief was 
so opportune, the advantage so great. 

“ And then there is Naomi,” continued 
Don John. “I donot believe the old boy 
(well, I mean him no disrespect; he has 
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a right to expect what his son has no 
doubt told him you were to give to your 
other daughter). I do not believe he 
would welcome her without it. I make 
over another two thousand pounds at 
once to you. I hereby declare the fact; 
and to-morrow, when the canon calls, I 
hope that matter will be settled.” 

“Stop, my boy, it is too much for you 
to despoil yourself of.” 

““Me—for me to despoil myself of! 
What does that mean?” 

“I did say to you that I did not wish 
Lancy to have any of this ——” 

“Te” 

“Then I cannot either.” 

“ Wait a minute,” exclaimed the moth- 
er. “I foresaw this; but, my dear boy, 
decide nothing more at present; do wait.” 

“ will delay to tell you, mother, if you 
please.” 

- * Do advise with us,” she repeated ten- 
derly. 

“I have made a vow that I would not, 
but I will delay.” 

“ A vow, not that you would do this or 
that, but only that you would not consult 
us?” 

“Yes, mother, that I would not consult 
you.” 

“] do not care to wait, then; so far as 
your decision is made, I wish to know it.” 

“Mother, you must not be vexed. I 
decide, that when Fred is of age, he is to 
have the house, and the farm, and the 
land.” 

“ And you think ¢ha¢ would not cause 
talk, and appear strange?” 

“Not if my father takes me into part- 
nership at the same time.” 

“ And are you really proposing all this 
only that Lancy may not feel himself 
aggrieved?” 

“No, mother, and yet it is mainly on 
Lancy’s account; but we have no time to 
talk any more.” 

A gleam of amusement lighted up Don 
John’s eyes. A tall girl was ushering 
into the orchard a fat old divine. Blush- 
ing, and very becomingly shy, she came 
slowly forward, he waddling beside her. 
Don John had met her that morning on 
the stairs. She looked pale, drooping, 
dull. Don John in brotherly fashion, 
which means with intimate and somewhat 
bluff kindness, devoid of chivalry, and 
devoid of deference, had kissed her, and 
whispered in her ear, “ Don’t mope, Nay. 
I’m sure it’s all right.” 

A light leaped into Naomi’s eyes. 

“How do you know?” she replied. 
“T thought it was all wrong; father ——” 
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“Well, father?” replied Don John, 
following her into the playroom. 

“Father said almost as much as that 
he hoped I should not be disappointed if 
— if it could not be arranged.” 

“ And why shouldn’t it be arranged?” 
said Don John, with a stolid air. 

Naomi’s face took on a soft blush of 
pleasure. 

“TI wish you had been at home,” she 
said naively ; “I have been so miserable. 
I thought father meant that he could not 
give me the same fortune he is giving 
Marjorie, and I was afraid —oh, I knew 
Canon Brown depended on my having it.” 

“ There’s no occasion to think of such 
a thing,” exclaimed Don John; this ina 
whisper, “ Mark my words, father will 
lay down the two thousand pounds like a 
brick.” 

“ He will be able then? dear father!” 

* You'll see.” 

So now Naomi was seen between the 
trees, sweet in her maidenly dignity, and 
trying hard not to show in her manner 
that she supposed this to be more than 
an ordinary morning call. She came on, 
and as her father and mother rose and 
advanced to meet their guest, Don John 
accompanied them far enough to bow to 
him; then, bestowing on his sister some- 
thing uncommonly like a wink, he gravely 
withdrew, or, as he would himself have 
expressed it, “sloped.” 

He had a great deal to think of, and 
many things to do which were not likely 
to be as easily arranged as Naomi’s dow- 
er. Naturally he was drawn to the house, 
for there Charlotte was. The playroom 
was generally given up to her in the morn- 
ing, and as he came round he looked up 
at the window, and saw her as she sat 
writing. 

He entered the room, and when he 
shut the door behind him, she said, “I 
knew you would come as soon as possi- 
ble.” Don John had hardly time to feel 
agitated and pleased before she went on 
— “TI hope you will not be disappointed ; 
there is nothing more to tell you about 
Lancy; neither his mother nor I have 
heard anything of him.” Her mind was 
too full of Lancy just then to admit any- 
thing else, so it seemed; but preneatiy 
she looked up, and as if surprised at some- 
thing that she saw, contemplated Don 
John for a few moments with a musing 
expression in her deep-blue eyes. He 
was at once very much out of counte- 
nance; but she did not notice this. She 
said, with the downright straightforward- 
ness of a sister, “I’m sure Marjorie is 
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right; you look different. We never 
used to think you were at all—I mean 
particularly — good-looking when you 
were a boy.” 

An implied change of opinion gave 
Don John unfeigned delight. He tried 
to hide it. “No; but, as Mrs. Nickleby 
said of Ralph, you two used always to de- 
clare, ‘ but it’s an honest face.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, and went on, 
oh, so dispassionately, “ but I always 
liked it; I mean, I liked the look of you.” 
Here she folded her arms on the table, 
and leaned forward, as if about to dis- 
miss that subject for something of real 
interest. “ But have you heard any- 
thing?” she went on ; “do you think that 
anything can be done?” 

on John succumbed at once. There 
was only one way to interest her —it was 
to talk of his rival! To do him justice, 
he was almost as much distressed for her 
as for himself; and Lancy —he had the 
best reason to know that Lancy cared for 
her nothing at all. 

“Yes, 1 have heard a good deal,” he 
began; and went on, making a pause 
between each sentence, as if not to over- 
whelm her with the waves of a too sud- 
den disaster, “I did not mean to tell you 
just yet. If anything can be done, I am 
on the look-out to do it. Lancy is gone 
away to America, and does not intend to 
return. I have seen his mother.” 

“Seen her! Oh, where?” 

“ As I stood by the grave during Cap- 
tain Leslie’s funeral I felt as if something 
obliged me to look up; I did, and there 
she stood among the bystanders. Lancy 
was gone! He had written taking leave 
of her, and saying that he should never 
see heragain. He has changed his name 
also, and desired her to tell his old friends 
that it was useless to try and communi- 
cate with him. And yet she wished to 
follow ; she had heard of my inheritance, 
and came and asked me to give her thirty 
pounds. I did, but I begged her at least 
not to sail till she had given him time to 
write, in case he changed his mind.” 

“And she did not tell you why he is 
so urgent to leave his own country for- 
ever?” 

“ She could not ; she knows of no reason 
at all.” 

“She does,” said Charlotte indignant- 
ly; “she does know!” 

“What! have you seen her too? has 
she told you anything?” 

“No; but before you came home from 
Scotland the first time, I told you that 
she had written to me. In that letter she 








said she had too much reason /o fear that 
tt was the old story. Almost by the next 
post she wrote again, and begged me to 
return that letter, telling me that she felt 
she had made some groundless charges ; 
she desired to have both her letters, and 
I sent them back to her, hoping against 
hope. But if Lancy is reall off, and 
really in hiding, as I consider ie is if he 
has changed his name, I cannot hope the 
best — I fear the worst.” 

“T never thought of this,” said Don 
John, quite aghast; “but I have known 
for some time that he plays high. I 
thought he had got himself so crushed 
under the weight of these shameful debts 
of honor that his only chance was to fly.” 

“ How distressed Aunt Estelle and my 
uncle will be if it is anything worse!” 

Two large tears had gathered in Char- 
lotte’s eyes, and now they trembled on 
the long dark lashes. 

“And the mother said nothing more, 
but only asked you to give her this thirty 
pounds?” she continued. 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Don John, “she 
said a great deal more!” 

In fact, this is what had occurred ; Mrs. 
Ward had reminded Don John that his 
father had always said the two boys 
should be equally well off. She did not 
see “ but what his wish ought to be bind- 
ing on Mr. Don John —to divide all hon- 
estly. She might not see her way to 
keep silence any longer,” she observed, 
“‘unless she had his promise that this 
should be done.” 

To her great surprise Don John laughed 
scornfully at her, and defied her, bidding 
her do her worst. ‘“ Look at me,” he ex- 
claimed, almost in a passion, “look 
straight into my face and tell me whether 
if you were my mother it would be possi- 
ble for me to dislike youas Ido. Look at 
me, I say, and if there’s any truth in you 
speak it out and tell me how you hate the 
sight of me. Is that possible to a mother 
— that?” 

“T didn’t mean to put you out,” she 
faltered. “It was only when you made 
as if you’d shake hands with me that I — ” 

“That you shrank! you trembled from 
head to foot. You can’t bearme. And 
now hear this, I would rather all the 
world knew your base story —I would 
rather all this property was sunk into the 
sea than it should go to pay the debts of 
an inveterate selfish gambler.” 

“Mr. Johnstone always made out that 
he had a claim;” she was very much 
frightened by this time, and perfectly pale, 
but she still dared him. 
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“ A claim!” repeated Don John. “ Oh, 
yes, afine claim! You know best what it 
amounts to. But granted that he had the 
utmost claim — granted that he was the 
son, the eldest son — is this prodigal son, 
who has run away twice from his family, 
disobeyed his father, and disgraced him- 
self, is he to be allowed more than an 
other prodigal would be to share this 
property with the younger children, and 
lay it out in paying for his vices?” 

“You needn’t be in such a passion, sir. 
I’m a poor, weak woman, but it’s my duty 
to speak up for my Lancy. He’s the only 
creature I’ve got in the world to love.” 
She spoke in a faltering tone, but no tears 
came. She was too much frightened for 
that. “ Ain’t it his right to have any of it 
then?” she went on. “Mr. Johnstone 
would say very different, I know.” 

“ Lancy shall never touch a shilling of 
it,” exclaimed Don John, “unless I ut- 
terly change my mind.” 

“ Well then,” she cried, flaming up, “I 
will say it’s hard. It was a shame to 
bring him up like a gentleman and then 
leave him in the lurch, and you used to 
pretend you were so fond of him.” 

“Yes, I did, anddo. There is nothing 
that is not unjust which I would not do to 
save him even now.” 

“TI don’t care to hear talk like that,” 
she answered, rising, but trembling so 
that she could not get away, as she had 
meant to do. “I shall go to Mr. John- 
stone ; he was always Lancy’s friend —” 

“And so am I. I hope to help him. 
There is hardly anything I long for so 
much.” 

“] hate to hear such hypocritical talk,” 
she cried out, almost more angry than he 
had been. “Don’t tell me what you 
long for—and do nothing. I don’t like 
it.” 

“ Then,” he answered, with a bitterness 
that surprised to the point of calming her, 
“] will tell you something that you WILL 
like.’ Here, however, he fell into a mus- 
ing fit, and paused. 

“Yes, sir,” she faltered, “something 
that I shall like?” All this time she had 
kept the purse in her hand which con- 
tained the thirty pounds ; she now slipped 
it quietly into her pocket. She wished to 
dety him to the utmost, but not to give 
him his money back. 

He lifted up his face, and went on: 
“ This property — I have decided that as 
I cannot share it with Lancy, I cannot 
keep any of it for myself.” 

Though she had been so angry with 
him she was shocked when he said this, 
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and experienced a keen sensation of 
shame. This was not Don John’s fault, 
nor Lancy’s either. It was all hers. Did 
she dislike him heartily enough then to be 
glad that he must forfeit his inheritance ? 
And did heknow it? Something that you 
WILL LIKE. It was of no use denying it, 
he read her better than till this moment 
she had read herself. 

“TI shall keep nothing in my own pow- 
er,” he added, “ but the disposing of it.” 

Now, indeed, she had nothing to say, 
and she shed a few contrite tears. 

Don John went to the window, and 
stood cogitating when Charlotte asked 
him whether Lancy’s mother had said 
anything more. He revolved the conver- 
sation just detailed in his mind, but did 
not see what he could do, or what others 
could do, supposing that Lancy really was 
off. A man cannot be followed to Amer- 
ica and made to pay falsely called “ debts 
of honor.” And Charlotte seemed to be 
taking his utter withdrawal with very con- 
soling calmness. 

In fact she had taken up her pen, and 
was beginning to write. 

He turned suddenly: yes, she was 
writing, and she took no notice when he 
came and sat down opposite to her at the 
table. 

He went and fetched a little box of 
pens. He had a sort of notion that he 
should like to break a certain matter to 
Charlotte; how was he to begin? He 
came again, and began to pull out the 
pens from the great playroom inkstand. 
Such a sorry lot they were. The girls 
were all by nature untidy; sometimes 
they put them down without wiping them. 
Interesting pens! crusted with dried, 
rust-like ink. Charlotte so often had one 
or another of them in her little tanned and 
dimpled fist. 

Don John had already put a fresh steel 
point into every one of the holders ex- 
cepting the one Charlotte held. He was 
naturally rather neat with his possessions. 
He glanced at her as often as he dared — 
she often pouted slightly and knitted her 
brow when she'wrote. Of course, as he 
remarked her she became conscious of it 
—people always do. She noticed his 
occupation, and that all the holders were 
clean excepting the one she held — Don 

ohn had ied them with a piece of 
lotting-paper. The inkstand had been 
put to rights, and looked quite credit- 
able. 

It was rather a narrow table ; Charlotte 
put her pretty hand across—with the 
one old pen in it, and Don John seized it 
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and looked at it. Now? No, not now— 
some other time. He could not kiss her 
hand — he did not dare. 

Charlotte was a little ashamed of the 
pointed way in which, as she thought, he 
had called her attention to her inky fingers. 
She snatched away her hand, and rushed. 
out of the room to wash it. 

“ What a calf I am!” said Don John to 
himself in unutterable self-abasement. 
“Why didn’t I do it then?” 

There was company to luncheon that 
day —very important company. Canon 
Brown and his son were present, and were 
made much of. 

The next time Charlotte went into the 
playroom she saw two large new pen- 
wipers on the inkstand, each with a gold 
tassel. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Don JOHN was not present at luncheon 
on the occasion of Canon Brown’s visit; 
he had gone up to London, to see if he 
could find Mrs. Ward or any traces of 
her. But he could not; she had gone 
from her late lodgings, and left no ad- 
dress. 

She had said nothing to him when she 
had hunted him up in Scotland, as to why 
Lancy was off. Whether he had lost 
rene A at play, and was gone to hide his 
head abroad; or had won largely, and was 
gone to spend his ill-gotten gains, was 
what Don John could not decide. But 
now this third reason for his absence 
forced itself on his foster-brother’s atten- 
tion. ‘That he had been getting on — that 
is, that he generally had plenty of money 
— might be owing to play; there were 
several families of the better class in 
whose houses he often visited, and was 
known to play high ; he was much sought 
after, for his manners were charming. 
But his mother’s hint about “the old 
story” could only mean, if it was true, 
that he had been a thief again. If so, he 
might be followed to America and brought 
back, and, spite of all the love and care, 
and all the prayers that had been ex- 
pended on him, he might yet be a disgrace 
to his bringing up. The miserable story 
might yet come out, and in the most pub- 
lic and painful way. 

Don John was marching off to the sta- 
tion after his unsuccessful inquiries. He 
wanted to catch the trafh which would 
take him home in time for dinner, when 
he heard some one calling after him, and 
a lad caught him by the arm. 

“What is it?” cried Don John, not 
best pleased. The lad pointed to a man 


with a monkey under his arm; he looked 
like an acrobat — perhaps a Christy min- 
strel. “He called to me ‘7hatgen’leman 
has lost somethin’,’” said the lad, and he 
passed on. 

The man had come up, was almost 
close to him. Don John had instinctively 
slapped his pockets — his watch was safe, 
and his purse. He darted a look at the 
supposed acrobat; he was a fellow of 
about the middle height; he had ona shirt 
made of pink flannel, a pair of white duck 
trousers; he wore an old barrister’s wig; 
his face was chalked, and he had a trian- 
gular patch of black on each cheek, and 
one of brick red on his nose. 

He tapped his wig with his forefinger 
and whispered, “ You notice it.” It was 
tied under his chin with blue ribbon. 

Don John heard the bell ring and the 
train start, but he stood as if spellbound. 
“T’ve been hanging about between this 
and father’s chambers looking out for you 
for nearly a week,” muttered the acrobat, 
“and I’m half starved.” 

If Don John had stared at the patched 
and painted face for hours he would not 
have recognized poor Lancy. But the 
wig, and a long scarf that he had dressed 
himself up in, had been used time out of 
mind in the playroom at home for acting 
charades. These he recognized at once. 
“What does it mean?” sighed Don John, 
drawing in his breath with a gasp, and 
his legs shaking under him. ‘“ What on 
earth is to be done?” 

“There’s a policeman,” muttered Lan- 
cy; “he'll tell me to move on. Good 
gen’ man, give us a copper to buy the 
monkey his nuts.” 

“Now you move on,” said the police- 
man, just as had been foretold; “ you’re 
not wanted here.” 

Lancy, who seemed very footsore, ac- 
cordingly moved on, with a limping gait; 
and Don John noticed the direction, and 
followed him as soon as he could do it 
without exciting attention. 

“What on earth does it mean?” he 
repeated when he ventured to pass him 
and speak, for they had got into a quiet 
back street. 

“You go into that shop and buy a 
tract,” said Lancy, “and I'll tell you.” 

“A tract, I said,” he repeated im- 
patiently, “and give me a shilling, do.” 

Don produced the shilling; Lancy 
darted into a cook’s shop, and presently 
came out with cold meat and bread in his 
hand. Don John was looking into the 
shop he had pointed out (it was a depot 
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shal his scattered wits. “ Buy tracts,” 
whispered Lancy as he limped past him. 

There was nothing for it but just to do 
as he was bidden, and he presently came 
out with some tracts in his hand. 

“ Now we can talk as long as need be,” 
said Lancy, who was eating ravenously. 
“Since I have been rigged up in this 
way, city missionaries and gospel fel- 
lows often offer me tracts. Look out and 
keep your wits about you, do! There, 
otfer me one. If there is no obvious 
reason for such as you are talking to such 
as I seem, it will excite attention, and I 
shall be spotted, and perhaps nabbed.” 

As he hurried through this speech, 
Don John offered a tract to him; but the 
monkey sitting on his shoulder was 
quicker than Lancy. He put out his 
weazened hand to the very great delight 
of some passing children, and snatched 
it, then turning it over smelt it suspi- 
ciously, after which he rolled it up into a 
tight ball, and persistently tried to get it 
into Lancy’s mouth. There was soon a 
little crowd; poor Lancy groaned. 

“Go on,” whispered Don John; “I'll 
not lose sight of you.” The crowd gath- 
ered and followed with delight, halfpence 
were forthcoming, and the children took 
it amiss if he did not stop while the 
monkey received them in his little hot 
hand. It was almost sunset, and Lancy’s 
strength was nearly spent, when, getting 
a little beyond Hornsey, they reached 
some green fields and got over a stile, 
finding themselves alone at last. 

Lancy threw himself upon the long 
grass among the buttercups. Don John 
had bought some food and a bottle of 
beer as they walked; he made him eat 
and drink, after which poor Lancy lifted 
himself up, and they walked together 
through the deep meadow grass, and sat 
down on the small bank on which grew a 
tall hawthorn hedge. 

Their disaster seemed to be too deep 
for any words of comfort on one side or 
of explanation on the other. 

“Oh, don’t,” groaned poor Lancy pit- 
eously; “1 haven't cried since this hap- 
pened, wretched as I have been —and if 
fou do! Oh, how shocking it all is, how 

ateful!” Then they both broke down 
utterly; the one wept with a passionate 
storm of sobs, the other weakly and pite- 
ously, like a tired child. These two still 
had such an amount of affection for one 
another that the misfortune had to be 
borne in common. 

Lancy hoped now that something might 
yet be done for him, and while the stars 
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came out, and the summer dusk gathered, 
he told his miserable story. 

But not without many pauses of sullen 
silence, not without much questioning. 
“That old fellow was such a fool,” he 
began, while his chest was heaving still 
with sobs; “what business had he to put 
temptation in my way?” 

“ What old fellow do you say?” 

“Why, old Cottenham— old Cotten- 
ham. I was his clerk. I’ve no patience 
with him. He took such a liking to me 
from —from the first, and he knew noth- 
ing about me — nothing at all.” 

“T can’t help you unless you'll tell me 
what you have done.” 

“Done! I’ve done what you can never 
set right. I nearly got away —I got to 
Liverpool —I was all but off, and had 
paid for my passage.” 

“ You robbed him, then ? Lancy, I can 
help you if you'll only tell me all.’ 

“ Yes, I robbed him then. I had paid 
for my passage, when I saw a face that I 
knew, a porter old Cottenham employed, 
looking at the passengers as they went 
on board. There were detectives with 
him. I edged myself back. In short I 
got ashore and hid myself.” 

“ But tell me what you had stolen.” 

“IT used to play high; sometimes I won 
— very often 1 won — and had such sums 
of money as you never fingered in your 
life. But there came a run of ill-luck, 
and I lost all — and got nearly three thou- 
sand pounds into debt. And that old ass 
— that old fool — when I was in despair 
about my debts he sent me to his bankers 
with a large sum of money. He had often 
sent me with securities of different kinds, 
but not such as I could use; but in this 
parcel were two cheques for large 
amounts, the rest all in notes and gold; 
and I cashed the cheques, for it had 
flashed into my mind, as I went, that 
play was a misery and a bondage, and if 
I could get away / could lead a more in- 
nocent life, and yet not have to pay these 
debts at all.” 

Don John groaned. 

‘“‘ Before I had time to think, I had got ° 
home and packed up my ctothes. I told 
mother Cottenham had sent me on a 
journey for him, and I was off.” 

“But where’s the money, then? You 
did not go. There’s yet time, there’s yet 
hope; give it to me and let me pay it 
back. He might forgive you.” 

“ There’s no time, and there’s no hope. 
I’ve lost it.” 

“How?” 

“TI gave away — I had to give away — 
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a large part of it, to some fellows who 
found me out. Hush-money. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

“ And the rest?” 

“I’m sorry; it cuts me to the heart to 
know that the police are after me, and: to 
dread that I shall be a disgrace to you. 
It’s oe: I thought I would risk what 
was left, to get perhaps all back, and 
repay it; and I did. I risked, and lost. 
It’s all gone; I gambled it away. Oh, I 
wish I could die, but I can’t. I found 
out next that I was followed, and I put 
on this disguise.” 

“ There’s one thing more that I want 
to know,” said Don John, “ and you must 
tell it me as carefully and as plainly as 

ou can, for on it mainly depends my yet 
ing able to help ——’ 

“You can’t help, dear boy, as to settin 
me right with old Cottenham, so that 
can show my face and not be taken up.” 

“I want to know about your changing 
your name. Your mother said you had 
changed your name.” 

“Yes, I called myself John Ward. 
Cottenham only knew me as John Ward.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“IT suppose because I foresaw —— 

“Foresaw what? Are you going to 
sink yourself lower yet in this abyss of 
crime and disgrace by admittfng that you 
did it with a view to making a future 
crime easier?” 

“Your father is so sensitive,” said 
Lancy, “he would feel any disgrace that 
came upon me, as if it was a reflection 
upon him, on my education that he gave 
me, on my home and my bringing up; 
and so — so I did it 7” case.” 

Don John noticed the unusual expres- 
sion, “your father.” Lancy had the grace 
to feel his position. For the first time in 
his life he spoke as if not claiming this 
father for himself. 

“You'll act like a brother to me,” he 
said, with a heavy, despairing sigh. 

“Yes,” answered Don John, “if it can 
be done consistently with acting like a 
son towards him.” 

Lancy was surprised; he turned to- 
wards Don John, who was aware that in 
the dusk he was scanning him attentively. 

“So far,” he repeated a little faintly ; 
and when Don John made no answer 4 
went on, “What I want you to do of 
course is to help me cross the water. I 
dare not leave off my disguise, but even 
as I am I can get to Liverpool begging 
and walking; and if I had money enough 
from you, I think I could get over.” 

“That would do you no real good. 


” 


You are not reformed, not repentant, not 
aware of your disgrace, and sin, and mis- 
ery. 

t Iam!” 

“You wish you had got over to Amer- 
ica with that money in your pocket.” 

“TI tell youI dorepent. I am misera- 
ble, I am lost, and I know it.” 

“Tam going to help you, dear boy, as 
well as I can, but I shall never call you 
Lancy again. The only chance of your 
not disgracing father and mother and me, 
is in what you did for a wicked purpose. 
You can be helped as John Ward — un- 
less the police are too quick for us, and 
you are taken up on a charge of felony 

efore I can see the man whom you 
wronged.” 

“Only help me over, that is the thing 
to do. What can you be thinking of ? 
Going to see Cottenham would be beard- 
ing the lion in his den; it would be almost 
like betraying me. Surely you don’t hope 
to make him say that he’ll not prosecute, 
that he will forgive me. He liked me, I 
tell you; he trusted me though I was 
almost a stranger. He cannot forgive 
me, for he’ll have found out by this time.” 

“Well?” 

“ There were things of his in my desk,” 
whispered Lancy. 

“You’re sunk so low—so low, that 
I a 

“T’m not sunk so low that I would do 
you any harm,” exclaimed Lancy. “ You 
know very well that when mother told us 
two that base story at Ramsgate, and you 
were so dumfoundered that you couldn’t 
say a word, I told her to her face that it 
was all a lie, and, by Jove, I almost made 
her own as much.” 

“You have never ¢aken any advantage, 
though you have had every possible ad- 
vantage given you with regard to that 
story.” 

“1 know.” 

Thereupon followed the account of 
Captain Leslie’s bequests; and Lancy 
listening, found once more that there was 
hope for him, in spite of everything that 
he had done to throw himself away. 

In a hurry and in a whisper, for Don 
John and he did not dare to risk being 
found together, the poor young criminal 
was told to keep himself in hiding only 
for a few days longer; and as he did not 
dare to go to post-offices, and could not 
tell in what part of the country he might 
be, he was to buy every day a certain 
penny paper agreed on between them, 
and there he should, in as short a time as 
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him what his foster-brother had been able 
to do. In any case he was always to be 
John Ward; and even if he had the mis- 
fortune to be taken up by the police, in 
that name he was to abide his prosecu- 
tion. And so his disgrace and punish- 
ment would cause no pang to those who 
had so loved him; they would never 
know. Andon this condition his foster- 
brother promised never to forsake him. 

It was nine o’clock when Don John 
stole back along the hedge, leaving Lancy 
sitting under it alone. Don John per- 
ceived, as he turned the matter over in 
his mind, that it was the misery and dis- 

ace of the situation, not the crime he 

ad committed, that weighed on Lancy’s 
heart. 

Even if Don John’s conscience could 
have suffered him to procure the money, 
and help Lancy over to America to escape 
from justice, this would do no real good 
—he might be followed there, and the 
Johnstones might have to suffer. The 
crime of this still dear adopted son would 
be such a lifelong distress and misfor- 
tune as almost to swallow up the sense of 
his disgrace. 

All Don John’s determination that 
Lancy should have none of Captain Les- 
lie’s money melted away. He must be 
set right, and the sum he had taken must 
be restored, as the only chance of saving 
him; and with this money it must be 
done, and no other. 

Little more than twelve hours after this, 
in a small dusty office in the heart of the 
city, a young man sat writing, and open- 
ing his eyes from minute to minute so 
widely that he could not see the page. 
His pen spluttered — he sighed with ex- 
citement; it was no use trying to write, 
he put it down. 

In a minute or two a remarkably sweet 
man’s voice was heard outside, and the 
speaker came in and took up a row of 
letters, all addressed “ Locksley Cotten- 
ham, Esq.” 

“ Now for it,” thought the clerk. 

“ There’s — there’s somebody up-stairs 
who wants to speak to you, sir.” 

“ What did you show him into my room 
for?” said Locksley Cottenham, Esq., 
frowning. 

It was not much of a frown; the face 
was as pleasant as the voice —a round, 
chubby face, open and smiling; it did not 
look wrinkled, but it was surrounded by 
perfectly white hair, as soft as wool. 

“ Did he tell you his business ? ” 

“It’s not a man at all,” answered the 
clerk, “ it’s a young lady.” 
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The clerk felt a certain joy in commu- 
nicating this astonishing piece of news. 
That it might lose none of its effect, he 
did it as abruptly as he could. 

er Cottenham, Esq., went slowly 
up-stairs, his little den door was open, a 
worn oilcloth was on the floor, a writing- 
table heaped with papers was in the mid- 
dle, and there were two chairs, in one of 
which, sure enough, sat the young lady. 

Oh! what a pretty young lady! His 
old heart warmed to her at once. What 
an air of shyness, and sweet, blushing 
confusion! What color might the eyes 
be that were veiled by those downcast 
lashes? She gave him time enough to 
think all this before ever she lifted them. 
It was Charlotte. 

She looked at him, and half rose as if 
to acknowledge his presence; then she 
cast her eyelids down again. It was a 
very little room. He stood in the door- 
way and said, — 

“I haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
your name?” 

Then she spoke, with an air perfectly 
sweet and confiding ; it was not he, it was 
the circumstances that made her shy. 

“ The friend who brought me said I was 
not to tell you any name.” 

As she spoke she looked at him, and 
thought whata nice old gentleman he was. 
He was so very chubby; his face might 
almost have been called a sweet face, it 
had so much of the child in it. 

“ This parcel,” she continued, trying to 
untie a piece of pink tape, and not suc- 
ceeding, for her hand trembled a little. 

He had seated himself in the other 
chair, with the table between them. 

“ Shall I undo it for you?” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, ‘‘and look at 
what it contains.” She perceived a certain 
gravity now in his manner. He did not 
seem altogether pleased with her; but in 
a minute or two, while she watched him, 
so much depending on what he might 
think, she saw the chubby face take on an 
air of utter puzzlement and surprise. 

“A friend gave you these to show to 
me?” he inquired, lifting up some parch- 
ments. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know what they are?” 

“ Of course; they are the title-deeds of 
a Scotch estate.” 

“The title-deeds of a Scotch estate, 
which seems to have been sold by the 
executors of the late Fraser Macdonald to 
Patrick Leslie. I never heard any of 
these names before. What has this to do 
with me?” 
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“The friend who sent them wants to 
pay you a sum of money which — no, I am 
not saying this aright — he is going to pay 
it as soon as possible. He prays you to 
keep these title-deeds as security till he 
can produce it, and in the mean time, if 
you could be merciful and kind.” 

She looked at him and paused: she ob- 
served that he was startled, and that he 
hastily put down the deeds. 

“It appears that certain things are un- 
derstood here which are not expressed,” 
he remarked. 

“Yes.” 

“ Your friend — I need not mention him 
by name ——” 

“You do not know his name.” 

“Indeed! I thought it might be John 
Ward.” 

“ No, it is not.” 

“That makes the matter no better — 
quite the reverse.” 

“ But I want to explain this to you, so 
far as I may.” 

“If I understand you aright, you offer 
me money to stop certain proceedings.” 

“That is not at all how my friend ex- 
pressed it to me.” 

“Perhaps not.” He began to tie up 
the parcel with its pink tape. “I am very 
sorry. I must return these deeds.” 

* You will not consider this again? you 
will not be merciful?” 

“ You must take the deeds.” 

He put them into her hand. 

“Then you will see my friend. I am 
sure he can make you understand better 
than J have done. We never counted on 
your refusing.” 

, bs Tam very sorry for you, my dear young 
ady. 

a But you will at least see my friend?” 

“Tt is much better that I should not. I 
will send a message to him instead.” 

“Yes. You will advise him how to act, 
as this way does not please you. It will 
be a kind message, for you look so kind.” 

She looked at him appealingly, and 
when he made no answer, she went on in 
a faltering tone, — 

“* Then what am I to say to him?” 

“ You can ask him if he ever heard of 
such.a thing as compounding a felony.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE dusty, smoky sunbeams were 
shooting down into Mr. Cottenham’s 
room about three o’clock on a warm after- 
noon, when his clerk knocked at the door. 
He may have been dozing, for he seemed 
desirous to show himself more alert, and 
to speak a little more sharply, than usual ; 
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while some one was shown in, and the 
door shut behind him. 

“ Decidedly I must have been asleep — 
bad habit. Don’t remember saying this 
young fellow was to be shown up— 
don’t remember what he is come about,” 
thought Mr. Cottenham. “Can’t recall it 
atall.” He looked at his guest —at Don 
John, in fact, remarked his very light hair 
and fair complexion, the frank, good- 
tempered air, and was sure he had never 
seen him before. He said to himself, — 

“ A gentlemanly-looking young fellow, 
and in no hurry to speak. I see that he 
knows I have been napping.” 

The young man spoke at last, not with- 
out a slight air of deference, which was 
very agreeable. 

“ You sent a message to me.” 

“ A message?” 

“ By a young lady.” 

The smiling, dale face took on an air 
of concern and wonder. 

“She was to ask me whether I had 
ever heard of such a thing as compound- 
ing of felony.” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Tam an articled clerk to a lawyer. 
Criminal cases are not in his line, but I 
have access to the best law-books.” . 

“T consider that the young lady, inno- 
cently of course, and in ignorance ——” 
interrupted Mr. Cottenham. 

“Pardon me, I come only in reply to 
your message, to inform you according to 
the best authorities what is meant by com- 
pounding of felony.” 

“ Well, well, this is remarkable.” 

Don John unfolded a sheet of foolscap 
paper, on which was some writing in the 
round hand of a copying clerk, and be- 

an, — 
ae Compounding of felony is the taking 
of a reward for forbearing to prosecute a 
felony ; and one species of this offence 
(known in the books by the more ancient 
appellation of theft-base) is where a party 
robbed takes his goods again, or other 
amend, upon agreement not to prose- 
cute.’” 

“T thought as much!” 

“It could not be more clear. Shall I 
goon? ‘This was formerly held to make 
a man an accessory to the theft, but is 
now punished only with fine and impris- 
onment.’” 

“Only!” ejaculated the listener, “ only 
with fine and imprisonment. Now what 
could possess you, to read all this to 
me?” 

“It defines the compounding of fel- 





ony.” 

















DON JOHN. 


“Tt defines it very clearly! I am much 
afraid of the law. I have got into the 
clutches of the law three times.” 

“ That could only have been innocently, 
as you said of the young lady, and through 
ignorance.” 

“You are sure of this? You don’t 
require much time for making up your 
mind.” 

“] have had time enough already to 
feel grieved to think that when a certain 
thing is explained and arranged I shall 
probably never have the pleasure of see- 
ing you again in this world. I shall be 
obliged to wish indeed that you may never 
know even my name.” 

The round, childlike face took on its 
sweetest expression. 

-“ Explained and arranged! Well, well, 
the confidence of youth is amazing!” 

“There’s a good deal more of it,” said 
Don John. “This perversion of justice 
in the old Gothic constitutions was liable 
to the most severe and infamous punish- 
ment. Indeed the Salic law ‘la troui 
eum similem habuit, gui furtum——’” 

“Stop! That I will not stand. What 
is such jargon to me?” 

“T had better go on then to the En- 
glish: ‘ And by statute 24 and 25 Vict c. 
96, s. 102 (amended by 33 and 34 Vict. c. 
65), even publicly to advertise a reward for 
the return of property stolen or lost, and 
in such advertisement to use words pur- 
porting that no questions will be asked ; 
or purporting that a reward will be paid 
without seizing or making inquiry after 
the persons producing the same ; or prom- 
ising to return to a pawnbroker or other 
person any money he may have advanced 
upon, or paid for such property ; or offer- 
ing any other sum of money or reward for 
the return of the same: subjects the ad- 
vertiser, the printer, and the publisher to 
a forfeiture of fifty pounds each.’ ” 

“Ts that all?” There was the least lit- 
tle touch of sarcasm in the tone of this 
question. 

“I could have multiplied authorities, I 
could have copied a great deal more, but 
I thought that was enough.” 

“TI think so too, Compounding of 
felony is now very clearly explained ; what 
I still fail to understand is the meaning 
of your conduct! I am not expected to 


consider it disinterested, I suppose.” 

“I had something to hope for, of 
course.” 

“ And I should like to know whether, 
when you searched through the law-books 
for these definitions, you instructed your- 
self as to what compounding of felony 
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was, at the same time that you prepared to 
instruct me?” 

Don John for a moment endeavored to 
preserve a stolid expression, but as he 
could not, —as he felt himself detected, 
he glanced furtively at the round, chubby 
face, and then looked again, and seemed 
to gather confidence and comfort. 

“]T want to dismiss that subject, now if 
you will let me, and mention to you a 
poor young man who has behaved very 
pated to you, and who is very misera- 
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“In short, John Ward. I trusted John 
Ward; I was very kind to him.” 

“He told me so; it aggravates his 
crime. He robbed you of the sum of 
three thousand and fifteen pounds and fif- 
teen shillings.” 

“He told you that! you have seen him 
then.” 

“Yes; he is very miserable. 
that he deeply repents y 

“IT am sorry for him, — and for myself, 
— and for you.” 

“ By a quite unexpected circumstance, 
some property was left, on which both he 
and his mother thought that he had a 
claim; at first his claim was disallowed, 
but now it is admitted.” 

“ Indeed, indeed. Well, I don’t know 
what to make of this.” 

“TI have seen him a second time, and I 
am thankful to say that when I was ex- 
plaining to him about this claim, he asked 
whether the money would amount to as 
much as three thousand and fifteen pounds 
and fifteen shillings. I was less misera- 
ble about him after I had heard him say 
that. It shows that he really does re- 
pent.” 

“ You are his good friend.” 

“He humbly begs your forgiveness for 
what he has done, and he humbly desires 
to restore to you by me the whole of the 
money that he stole. Here it is.” He 
handed over the table a parcel neatly 
sealed. 

“Here it is,” repeated Mr. Cottenham, 
as if this unexpected turn of affairs con- 
fused him to the point of leaving him de- 
void of any original words. He took up 
his eye-glass and leaned over the parcel 
without touching it. Then he drew 
towards him the paper Don John had 
read, and carefully considered that. In 
the shrewdness with which he scrutinized 
it there was something childlike and sim- 
ple; but in the silent pity with which he 
turned over the yet unopened parcel, there 
was something that childhood cannot 
attain. 


He says 
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At last he broke the seal, and slowly 
spread out the notes, and opened the 
little packet of gold. 

Don John’s heart danced. 

“It was a large sum to lose,” muttered 
Mr. Cottenham. “ And his behavior cut 
me to the heart too. I suppose,” he 
went on, but not addressing Don John; 
“TI suppose I cannot be bound to prose- 
cute now?” 

He appeared to fix his eyes on a map 
which was hanging on the opposite wall, 
and to address his remark to that. “I 
have been bitten by the law three times 
already.” 

Don John chose out an opposite map, 
and in his turn made some cautious re- 
marks. 
on some particular charge, either he is 
accused of a crime against the prose- 
cutor, or against ‘our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen.’ Now if a man tried for murder 
could produce in court the supposed mur- 
dered man, and prove that he was alive 
and well 6 

“ The two might walk out of court, arm 
in arm, for aught the judge could say! 
There was no crime!” 

“ Or again, a man accused of a robbery, 
if he can produce a receipt in full, for 
the money in question, cannot be brought 
to trial, the intending prosecutor has no 
charge to bring against him. Only,” con- 
tinued Don John, “if writs are out against 
such a man, and when he has paid he is 
arrested before he has the receipts to 
show, his people are liable to be dis- 
graced ; his story might get wind.” 

Mr. Cottenham lost himself in cogita- 
tion here, then he said, — 

“J shall give John Ward a receipt in 
full, and write him a short letter by you. 
What can I say better than, ‘Sin no 
more, lest a worst thing happen to thee’? 
You may trust me to do all I can for 
you.” 

He began to write, and having put a 
certain stamp at the end of the letter, 
handed it to Don John, who received it 
with eager joy and fervent thanks. 

“ This has been a great trouble to you, 
since you first heard of it.” 

“Yes.” 

“So it has to me. I felt that he had 
ruined himself, and I had trusted him.” 

“ But I felt not only that he was ruined, 
but that his trial would disgrace my peo- 
They know nothing of this, not one 
word.” 

* Well, if it depends on me, they never 
shall; for I think they never need. You 
have conducted this case very well for 








“A fellow must be prosecuted | no. 








JOHN. 


your first client. 
first?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Father and mother both living?” 

“Yes, both, I thank God.” 

“As doubtless they do for you. It is 
a fine thing to have a son. I lost my 
son — he was my onlyone. I have stilla 
daughter, about the age, as I think, of 
that beautiful young girl whom you sent 
to me. She is not your sister, of 
course.” 

At this mention of Charlotte, a sudden 
change came over Don John’s face in 
spite of himself. The denial had leaped 
out of his eyes before he answered, 
“That young lady is not my sister — 

” 


I suppose I am your 


“If she is in any sense under your 
charge, or influence, I cannot but ex- 
press a hope that you may never have to 
send her on an errand again which has 
to begin by her informing the one per- 
son present that she must conceal her 
name * 

Don John looked up. 

“TI fervently hope that young lady may 
never be sent on such an errand again. 
Being what she is, and looking what she 
is, you could not have thought any evil of 
her, for a moment —any evil at all.” . 

“I did not.” 

“ And you being what you are, and look- 
ing what you are, she could think nothing 
but good of you. On what better errand 
(if you had understood it) could I have 
sent her to you, unless I had sent her to 
ask for your blessing?” 

“Sir! no man was ever so acceptably 
reproved.” 

“We are not strangers to you, we both 
know you by reputation.” 

“Indeed! there is nothing else that I 
can do for you?” 

“Unless you will shake hands with 
me.” 

Thereupon they parted, and Don John 
with the precious receipt buttoned up in 
his coat, ran clattering down stairs, and 
sped towards the Great Northern Rail- 
way, getting out at a station agreed upon 
between the two, and walking about in 
search of the poor acrobat. He wandered 
through the suburban streets, and stared 
into the eating-houses, till he was getting 
tired out; but he did not feel alarmed, for 
he knew Lancy might have taken fright, 
thinking himself watched. 

At last he came home. 

The next morning before breakfast, his 
mother with an ivory paper-knife was cut- 
ting open the newspapers, and laying 























them before his father’s plate, when glanc- 
ing one over, she remarked, “I often 
wonder what some of these queer adver- 
tisements mean. Here is one odder than 
usual: ‘ The acrobat may wash his face.’” 

“T’ve been told they concern some 
smuggling operations; they are signals it 
is thought,” said Marjorie, “signals to 
vessels that have smuggled goods on 
board.” 

‘“ Perhaps the ‘ Acrobat’ is the name of 
one of those vessels,” observed Mary. 

“Perhaps,” answered the father care- 
lessly, and with a smile. 

Don John and Charlotte exchanged 
glances: that was all which passed. The 
talk concerned Marjorie’s wedding, which 
was to be in three days. The bridegroom 
was already in the house, the grand- 
mother was expected in an hour. The 
wedding presents were frequently arriv- 
ing, and all was pleasant bustle and cher- 
ished confusion. It was so nice to have 
so much to do. Nobody wanted to think 
about the parting, especially the bride’s 
father. 

But the acrobat made no sign, and one 
day, two days, and then the wedding-day 
passed over, and still he was not to be 
found. Don John wearied himself with 
researches under hedges all about Horn- 
sey, and out beyond Barnet ; he had large 
bills posted up over walls in waste places, 
on hoardings, and outside the railway sta- 
tions. “It’s all right. The acrobat may 
wash his face.” A great many eyes be- 
came familiar with that strange announce- 
ment, but apparently not Lancy’s, and yet 
Don John was moderately easy in his 
mind. He felt sure Lancy had not been 
arrested.. Mr. Cottenham would have 
taken care of that. 

At the wedding everybody behaved 
very badly; almost all wept, some be- 
cause they were sorry, some because they 
-_ glad, and some because the others 

id. 

The bridegroom stuck fast in returning 
thanks when his bride’s health was drunk. 
Her grandmother openly prompted him. 
The bride’s father stuck fast in remarking 
how much he was blessed in his dear sons 
and daughters. People will say such 
things. This happy remark caused a 
good deal of piteous sniffing. The grand- 
mother prompted him also, but not so 
audibly; he was glad to avail himself of 
her words, and then she counselled him 
to sit down. 

The day was hot, and there was an in- 
termittent downfall of pouring rain. The 
bridesmaids’ gowns, in spite of awnings, 
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got wet at the bottom. The rain poured 
through openings in a tent which had 
been pitched in the field, and splashed 
into the bountiful bowls of custard, and 
weakened the claret-cup, and cooled the 
gravy. In that tent, the inhabitants of 
“the houses” were being feasted. The 
rain was not held on the whole to be a 
disadvantage, because, as some of the 
guests remarked, it cooled the air, and 
made the victuals seem to go down more 
sweetly. 

At last, in a heavier downfall than ever, 
and with more tears, both from gentle and 
simple, the bride drove away. The father 
shut himself up in his study; the mother 
and her little Mary went up-stairs to con- 
sole themselves together. All the guests 
took their leave; and Naomi and Mr. 
Brown, settling themselves comfortably in 
a corner of the drawing-room, sat hand in 
hand. 

There was nobody left in the great 
dining-room but the grandmother, Don 
John, and Charlotte. 

“1 shall not come up to Naomi’s wed- 
ding,” remarked the Seeman, “if ye all 
mean to go on in this way. I’m quite 
ashamed of you! Charlotte too; what had 
you got to cry for, I should like to know?” 

“It was so affecting,” said Charlotte 
demurely, and trifling with the flowers of 
her bouquet. 

“ Affecting! Yes; your little nose is 
quite swelled with crying!” (Charlotte 
went and peeped at herself in a glass) 
“and your eyelashes are wet yet. I hope 
ye’ll behave better when your own wed- 
“a comes.” 

“TI shall never have one,” said Char- 
lotte, in the same demure fashion, and 
with a little smile, which seemed to be- 
token superior knowledge. 

“ What, do ye really mean to tell me 
that ye never intend to marry?” 

“Oh, no!” said Charlotte, “I think I 
should like to be married. 1 always have 
a theory that I should.” She laughed. 
“If anybody that was nice would have 
me.” 

The grandmother sat bolt upright. 

“ What!” she exclaimed rather sharply. 

“]T shall not be married, because no- 
body wants to marry me,” persisted Char- 
lotte, not the least put out of countenance. 
“TI never had a lover (excepting once 
for a —_ or two, and then he changed 
his mind), and they think I never shall 
have.” 

“*THEY,’” repeated the grandmother, 
with infinite emphasis; “and who are 
they, 1 beg to know?” 
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“Oh,” said Charlotte carelessly, “ Don 
John and the girls.” 

The grandmother looked steadily at 
Don John, and he appeared confused. 

“Don John said it, did he? said ye had 
no lover! I thought he knew better!” 

Charlotte had not eaten much break- 
fast, and was dipping some ripe straw- 
berries into the sugar, and eating them 
with bread. “ But I forgot,” she contin- 
ued, “that we mean to call him /aird now. 
Marjorie made us promise not to forget. 
Laird, shut the door.” 

“ He may hold it open a moment for me 
first,” said the grandmother, rising, and 
slightly tossing her head — there were a 
good many feathers in the wedding bon- 
net, and they wagged as she walked. She 
laughed when she reached the door, but 
before it was shut behind her she was 
heard to murmur, — 

“No lover, has she? Well, I thought 
ye knew better, I did indeed.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
GUIZOT IN PRIVATE LIFE.* 


THE eldest daughter of Guizot, Mme. 
Conrad de Witt, desires to bring her fa- 
ther, whose figure in history can hardly 
be said to fluctuate, nearer the human 
heart. It is easy to understand the wish, 
and the undertaking has been fully justi- 
fied, if success is a sufficient justification. 
In the course of a few months the book 
has passed through five editions, and it 
has been translated into English, for what 
reason is not very clear, since it might be 
supposed that those who take interest 
enough in Guizot’s personality to read a 
whole volume about his private life, must 
possess at least some knowledge of the 
French language, and —-we may add, an- 
ticipating what will be said further on — 
when these pages have been robbed: of 
their brilliant French dress, their contents 
will perhaps be found to be a little mea- 
gre. In fact, the daughter has caught the 
secret of her father’s distinguished im- 
posing style, and the few passages which 
come from her own pen are by no means 
unworthy of the nine-tenths of the book, 
which consist of letters and memorials 
from Guizot’s own hand. May we be ex- 
cused for remarking that Mme. de Witt 


* Mme. de Witi, née Guizot. Monsieur Guizot 
dans ———_ et avec ses amis. Cinquiéme édition. 
Paris: Hachette. 1881. 

Monsieur Guisot in Private Life (1787-1874). By 
his daughter, Madame de Witt. Translated ty Mrs. 
Simpson. Hurst & Blackett. 





has carried her self-suppression a trifle 
too far? The greater part of these letters 
cannot have for the general public the 
interest they possess for the children and 
friends of the statesman. They are some- 
times not only rather long, but even a 
little lengthy, if we may be allowed to 
speak so freely of one of the crowned 
heads of history. A passage of narrative 
here and there would have afforded an 
agreeable relief from the flood of words, 
and perhaps have supplied us with a bet- 
ter idea of the feelings and opinions of 
the hero, than all those words are able to 
do; and Mme. de Witt narrates well. 
Yet any one who did not bring to her 
book some general knowledge of Guizot’s 
life and surroundings would hardly be able 
to form from the materials here offered 
a just conception of the circumstances 
among which he moved. It is not, for 
instance, unimportant to know that the 
first Mme. Guizot was fifteen years older 
than her husband, and that before he was 
appointed, as a youth of twenty-five years, 
to the chair of history in the Sorbonne, he 
had been a tutor in the family of the 
former envoy for Switzerland, M. Stapfer. 
The former fact is only alluded to: “ The 
dissimilarity of their origin and educa- 
tion, far more than the dissimilarity of 
their age, often suggested to them differ- 
ent literary ideas.’ The latter is veiled, 
as if it had not been most highly honora- 
ble to both the parties concerned : “ With 
a kindness which my father never forgot, 
M. Stapfer, not satisfied with placing his 
experience and advice at his disposal, 
drew him into the circle of his family, and 
allowed him to spend long months in his 
country-seat near Paris.” Can this really 
be clear to any one who is in possession 
of no previous information on the sub- 
ject? 

. In Guizot’s own letters too, which, as 
has already been said, make up by far 
the greatest part of the book, we find 
but little of actual interest. The men 
with whom or about whom he writes 
have as little real life as those in his 
histories and memoirs; they are all shad- 
ows, less than shadows — “z., psycho- 
logical analyses; excellent and careful 
analyses, it is true, but still analyses, not 
portraits. Perhaps the shadowiness and 
want of concreteness in the portraiture 
is also owing to the fact that those who 
stood nearest to the minister in private 
life were not men and women of a com- 
manding personality. Those who were, 
as the French say, really anybody (gue/- 
gu'un) stand out in relief even in the blunt 
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outlines of Guizot’s drawing. Among 
these is the pale and noble form of the 
son of his first marriage, who died away 
in the flower of his years; and also his 
old Huguenot mother, who stamped her 
impress on the whole future life of the 
author and statesman. Another charac- 
ter, too, stands vividly before us — not, it 
is true, by means of Guizot’s or his 
daughter’s description, but in her own 
correspondence — and she is a real dis- 
covery for us of a younger generation ; it 
is Mile. de Meulan, the first Mme. Guizot, 
who was so much older than her husband 
—his Rahel. Her letters, which are only 
too sparingly introduced, are the charm- 
ing outpourings of a bright, healthy mind 
and heart; there is a vividness in the 
impressions, a warmth in the feeling, a 
peculiarity in the language of these frag- 
ments, which we vainly seek in all the rest 
of the volume. Indirect and colorless as 
are Guizot’s own love-letters, — if we may 
apply the bright name to the amplifica- 
tions of the venerable youth, — those of 
his wife are direct and full of color; and 
what womanliness there was in the sup- 
posed blue-stocking, how much true tact 
and wisdom in all that concerns life! 
How amiably she puts the youth to rights, 
who, with the firm belief in settled princi- 
ples of five-and-twenty, insists on his 
independence of the public: “Are we 
then so sure, even after long reflection, 
that a knowledge of the opinions of others, 
even though they should be false, may 
not modify something in our own, if it 
were roe by generating new thoughts in 
our minds?” Or when he loses his con- 
fidence in mankind because some one or 
other has behaved badly: “* And then I 
must tell you I don’t quite understand 
what you mean by having no further con- 
fidence in men; one never has a confi- 
dence that belongs to them, one has 
confidence in one’s own judgment, which 
chooses them from the midst of others, 
and if one is deceived, one ceases to trust 
oneself. They lose nothing in that case, 
and we gain much — namely, the habit of 
thinking twice over a matter.” And how 
charming and womanly is the feeling of 
weakness with which she leans upon the 
young man — how true, like sighs coming 
from the deepest heart, are the words in 
which she expresses her discouragement 
and her longing to step out of her narrow 
sphere, and to enjoy life a little, after so 
long and laborious a concentration! She, 
at least, is not like all the other members 
of the circle, ashamed to be imperfect. 
“A-t-on gagé d’étre parfaite?” asked 
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Mme. de Lafayette, who also in spite of 
all her virtuousness always deigned to 
remain, like Goethe’s Gretchen, “a fool- 
ish timorous woman.” The young hus- 
band’s long and wordy letters are, on the 
other hand, only variations on the old 
commonplaces of sentiment: “ When you 
are not here, a part of myself is wanting 
to me, and I seek everywhere for this 
missing half whose absence causes that 
which remains to languish, as the blessed 
would languish, who, having known 
heaven, were then separated from it,” 
etc. etc. If Mlle. de Meulan reminds us 
of Rahel, Guizot is here the very image of 
Varnhagen, and of a Varnhagen without 
his intellectual freedom ; but, it is true, he 
is not yet the man who, whatever he 
might be in other respects, in active life 
outweighed a dozen Varnhagens. 

I have said that the extracts from Gui- 
zot’s letters here published contain little 
of actual interest; in fact, the few partic- 
ulars they supply — about the painting of 
a country house, for example, the pur- 
chase of a horse, and other expenses — 
are by no means interesting. For the 
rest, we have only thoughts and emotions, 
or rather words about thoughts and emo- 
tions. This circumstance renders it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to criticise the book, 
The authoress is alady ; the feeling which 
induced her to prepare her work was a 
natural and admirable one; Guizot him- 
self was, in his private life, so excellent 
a man, that one feels a certain repugnance 
to expressing one’s true opinion when it 
is opposed to the impression which the 
reverent affection of his daughter desires 
to convey. If Mme. de Witt had printed 
the manuscript for private circulation, no 
man of gentlemanly manners, not to say 
of refined feeling, into whose hand a copy 
chanced to fall, would have thought of 
bringing it before the tribunal of public- 
ity ; to have done so, would have shown 
not only an unpardonable want of tact, 
but even something very like brutality. 
But the book has itself sought publicity ; 
it has forced itself into the market, and é 
doing so has challenged criticism. The 
daughter disappears behind the authoress, 
or, let us say, she has assumed the posi- 
tion of a portrait-painter who has sent her 
picture to the Royal Academy. Were we 
to pass it by as if we had not noticed it, or 
to refer to it only with a few empty com- 
pliments, she would have a right to com- 
plain that she was treated with a want of 
respect. Now, a want of respect is the 
very last feeling which either the painter 
or her model inspires. 





If we ask ourselves, however, whether 
the picture is a good likeness, we find 
that here, as so often in real life, the 
painter has seen the face in one way, and 
we —2.¢., the world — have seen it in an- 
other. The writer may reply that she fore- 
saw this, and has therefore allowed her 
hero for the most part to speak for himself. 
But then, if we understand even these his 
own words in a sense different from that 
which they bear for his daughter, are we 
to blame? Those who stand nearest are 
not always those who see most clearly. 
Love, gratitude, reverence, admiration, 
even habit, all tend to obliterate the traits 
which first strike the stranger, and which 
are often the most characteristic. If even 
Mme. Pauline Guizot, with all her real- 
istic knowledge of men, could only see 
her young husband with the eyes of love, 
how should his daughter view him other- 
wise? ‘When I think of the conception 
many people form of you,” writes the first 
Mme. Guizot, “of the arrogant and am- 
bitious man, with the cold heart and the 
calculating head, it is so strange a con- 
trast to the truth that I cannot find it in 
my heart to be angry with such stupid 
criticism.” And forty years later, Guizot 
himself complained that Renan made out 
of him “that tragic, lonely, unbending 
(tendue) figure which would probably grow 
into a legend, and was false, like all 
legends.” Yes, and no. The details of 
a legend are always false, but it always 
contains a kernel of truth. A mere inven- 
tion never becomes a legend. If there 
had been no ambition, arrogance, and 
coldness in the man, how could it have 
come to pass that he made the same im- 
pression on all his contemporaries when 
a youth of thirty as well as when an old 
man of eighty years? If zaiveté and not 
effort had been the leading trait of his 
nature, must this not have appeared in 
the letters which he wrote to his mother, 
wife, and daughter, and which are here, 
I might almost say, forced upon us? He 
himself felt, and his intimates knew, that 
he was free from the pride of class; they 
knew how sincerely and entirely he de- 
spised all external distinctions. Had he 
not remained simple M. Guizot, in spite 
of all the baronial and ducal titles the 
king had offered him, and which few 
Frenchmen would have had the courage 
to refuse? They knew that, far from 
cleverly and coldly calculating his own 
advantage in money and estate, he had 
never even sought it. But there is an 
arrogance of virtue and intelligence, an 
ambition which desires power and not 
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honors, a calculation which prevents spon- 
taneous action and feeling without seek- 
ing any vulgar profit. These qualities are 
quite proper, at times they are obligatory ; 
but may we not be permitted to feel a 
warmer sympathy with those who can 
sometimes let fall the reins and give their 
nature free course, who can now and then 
forget the kingdoms of the world, and 
associate with fools and ragamuffins as 
their comrades in this somewhat mixed 
existence of ours? 

Who ever doubted that Guizot loved 
his wife and children, — that he sincerely 
loved them? How kind and helpful he 
was to the relations of both his wives we 
here learn in the most pleasant way — 
that is, casually, almost accidentally, with- 
out such acts being formally entered in 
the list of the hero’s merits. That he 
was capable of deep feeling we see from 
the letters which refer to the loss of his 
son, not only at the time, but many, many 

ears afterwards. The wound does not 
neal; as often as he speaks of the youth 
so early taken from him, his voice quivers 
as if there were tears in it; had he not by 
that blow lost “every feeling of security ” 
for all the rest of his life,as he wrote in a 
letter to Mrs. Austin? In other cases, on 
the contrary, his feelings, sincere as they 
doubtless were, find an expression as cold 
and empty as that in his love-letters. No 
cry from the very depth of a riven heart, 
like that of Lessing on the death of his 
wife and child, here falls upon the ear. 
But all this, by the way, is properly speak- 
ing no concern of ours. The only ques- 
tion which should have an interest for 
us is whether this new publication should 
modify, in any important particulars, the 
picture which his contemporaries and 
successors have formed of Guizot. Such 
a thing is quite conceivable. Which of 
us does not know that Goethe, who from 
his thirtieth year was obliged to “en- 
trench himself” in order to ward off the 
importunities of strangers, was repre- 
sented by the latter, who were for the 
most part knights of the pen, as a cold 
and haughty aristocrat ; and that the pic- 
ture of the stiff old privy councillor main- 
tained its place for tens of years in the 
popular imagination ? ‘ But when the let- 
ters to Augusta von Stolberg and Char- 
lotte von Stein were published, when one 
by one the fresh outpourings of his youth 
became known, even the blind began to 
perceive —what the seeing had never 
doubted — namely, that the author of 
“Werther” and the songs had not been 
wanting in sensibility. What the youth- 
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ful Goethe was — what a world of stormy 

assion and delicate emotion the youn 
ealthy nature contained; how muc 
hearty sympathy, how much true kindness 
of heart, continued to live on in the man 
long after he had carefully concealed them 
beneath an icy exterior; how even to the 
last this exterior would thaw as soon as it 
was touched by a really warm and loving 
hand, —all this too we know now that the 
letters of Felix Mendelssohn and so many 
others lie open to us. Does anything 
similar take place in Guizot’s case? Will. 
ingly or unwillingly, we are compelled to 
answer, no. In his twentieth, nay, in his 
fifteenth year, he was the same as at 
eighty-seven —a good son, as he was to 
become a good husband and father; an 
irreproachable man, as he had been a 
conscientious student; a sympathetic, 
spontaneous nature he never was, and 
this is true of his intellect as well as his 
character. 

A letter to his mother of the year 1806 
— Guizot was born in 1787— shows us 
him then as he remained all his life lon 
— self-willed (he boasts of this himself} 
and strict, even severe. “ They desired 
to lend virtue an everlasting smile,” he 
says of the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, “and they deprived her of all her 
strength. hea were so amiable that 
they ceased to be virtuous. . . . I cannot 
restrain my indignation when I see how 
they were constantly endeavoring to rob 
virtue of her crown of thorns.” Sucha 
tone is natural enough in youth, which is 
prone to undervalue others, and in which 
intolerance is almost a merit, but what 
must be said when the experience of a 
long and changeful life does not soften 
such harshness but increases it; when 
virtue and piety bring pride and severity 
in their train, instead of pity and forgive- 
ness? Madame de Witt, when speaking 
of her grandmother, says: ‘* Madame 
Guizot’s incomparable self-devotion sel- 
dom descended to caresses (ne s’abais- 
sait pas souvent aux caresses); there 
was no room in it for weakness.” The 
words might be applied to the virtue 
of the son, as self-devotion can and need 
hardly be expected of a man. But this 
sombre temper affects us less painfully 
in the mother, because it is explained by 
the events of her life. She grew up in 
the provinces, in the narrow circle of the 
oppressed, the almost concealed Hugue- 
not Church of the last century, and though 
as a girl she seems to have been lively, 
cheerful, and fond of gaiety, the austere 
principles of the Calvinistic code of eth- 





ics must have become to her a second 
nature. She was united in the warmest 
affection to the one love of her life, a 
husband of the same age as herself, and 
after living with him for seven happy 
years, it was her lot to see him mount the 
scaffold while he was still little more than 
a youth. How could such a horror fail 
to cast an impervious shadow on her life? 
Death also robbed her of her beloved 
sisters, the companions of her youth. A 
solitary widowed life, passed in strait- 
ened circumstances, nay, almost exposed 
to want, and then the long, long separa- 
tion from her son, cast her back upon 
herself and the memories of her grief. 
“ The first impression of my sorrow has 
never been obliterated,” she writes lon 

afterwards in a tone the truthfulness o 
which it is easy enough to feel. “I am 
going to him,” were the words with which 
she closed her eighty years of life; on 
her breast still rested the last letter of 
the husband of her youth — xoupidcog oxooug 
— whose head had fallen more than fifty 
— before. The son, on the contrary, 
ived from his eighteenth year in Paris, 
amid the most stimulating intellectual 
society, and in the presence of great his- 
torical events. He prospered in every- 
thing. At twenty-five he was appointed 
professor in the first scientific institution 
of France, which the most celebrated 
scholars rarely succeed in entering before 
they are fifty. He was worthy of the 
patronage which at times makes so far 
more judicious a selection than the vox 
popult, or even the competitive examina- 
tions; but still it was such a piece of 
good luck as was well calculated to raise 
the spirits of the person to whom it hap- 
pened. Two years later the young man 
even attained an influential position in 
the government, for, in spite of his Prot- 
estantism, he became under secretary of 
state in the Home Office, at the head of 
which a Catholic dignitary then stood, 
and shortly afterwards he was made a 
councillor of state. He lost, it is true, 
the wife to whom he was deeply attached, 
but he found strength enough to marry 
again in the following year, as she had 
advised, and as it was very natural for 
him to do, for a man lives even less ex- 
clusively for the memory of a woman 
than he does for her love when she is 
still present with him. With this excep- 
tion, down to the middle of life, every- 
thing smiled upon him, even — who would 
have believed it? —the favor of the peo- 
ple. His circumstances were easy. Of 
the struggle for existence he had hitherto 
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known nothing but its successes — that 
is, its stimulating and exhilarating side. 
The hardness must therefore have formed 
an original part of his character and not 
have been the result of experience. Again, 
his mother could at times be gay. “ The 
natural cheerfulness of her disposition 
reappeared now and then,” as her grand- 
daughter tells us. . But the son is always 
serious, nay gloomy, as all men are who 
cannot come out of themselves, and for 
such persons children are only a pro- 
tracted, and relations an extended self. 
Joyousness was wanting to his tempera- 
ment, just as irony was wanting to his 
intellect. Finally, his mother belonged 
to an earlier time: “In her old-fashioned 
and simple dress, with the strong, deep, 
delicately serious expression which re- 
minded me of the mothers of Port Royal, 
I still seem to see her in the sa/ox of the 
minister, through which she merely glid- 
ed, and where she represented the belief, 


the simplicity, the living virtues of the 
wilderness and the persecuted.” Thus 
the historian of Port Royal.* The son, 
however, was not a man of the wilder- 
ness, but of public life, and in the battle 
of life he verily did not stand on the side 
of the oppressed. Besides, politics do 


not claim a place on the heights of the 
absolute upon which religion takes her 
stand. In public life concessions must 
be made to the weakness and even the 
wickedness of men, and no one under- 
stood better than Guizot how to make 
such concessions while keeping his own 
hand scrupulously clean. The incorrupt- 
ible never hesitated to corrupt when it 
was a question, not of God and his gos- 
pel, but of King Louis Philip and M. 
Guizot’s policy. A man who has been 
brought into contact with this dirty side 
of life may have a right to despise men, 
but in that case he ought to begin with 
his own tools, and not with his oppo- 
nent’s; Guizot always adopted the oppo- 
site course. 

There can be no question that the soci- 
ety in which Guizot moved possessed a 
far higher culture, that it was in all re- 
spects more reputable, and in one morally 
purer, than that which came into power 
after his fall. It was no band of Bohe- 


* In the eighteenth century the French Huguenots 
were accustomed to meet in lonely places (the wilder- 
ness—/e désert) to hear the word of God from their 
preachers. In Port Royal the name désert was given 
to what other Catholics call retraite — that is, a tem- 
porary seclusion from all society for the purpose of 
devoting oneself to prayer ond, religious exercises. 
Sainte-Beuve is evidently thinking only of the former 
meaning of the word. 





mians, adventurers, boon companions, 
and gamblers, like that which, in conse- 
quence of the F rine | revolution and 
the coup da’ état, “ floated, scumlike, upper- 
most;” the persons who composed it 
were, almost without an exception, men 
of regular lives and well-ordered house- 
holds; and the egoism, the ambition, the 
greed, often also the vulgar love of mate- 
rial enjoyment which lay hidden under the 
smooth exterior of this middle-class moral- 
ity, awakened no disgust in a man who 
never inquired into the inmost nature of 
things as long as they rendered it easy for 
him to remain upon the surface. It was 
enough for him that the surface was 
respectable. Guizot, entirely a man of 
conventions, insisted as strongly on a 
respect for social as for religious preju- 
dices. A girl who had had the effrontery 
to fall in love without the previous per- 
mission of papa and mamma, would have 
seemed as contemptible to him as a man 
who took the liberty of being religious 
without belonging toa Church. In fact, 
he was always ready with his depreciation 
and contempt. There are persons, like 
Voltaire for instance, who in theory view 
mankind with scorn, but in their feelings 
and actions are always the friends of men, 
and for whom a misfortune which the suf- 
ferer has brought upon himself does not 
seem less worthy of pity than one which 
has come upon him by no fault of his own. 
From Guizot one seldom, if ever, hears, 
the voice of compassion, whereas a sen- 
tence of moral condemnation seem to cost 
him nothing. The words of Christ to the 
woman taken in adultery, and still more 
these which he spoke to Mary Magdalene, 
do not seem to have stood in his Bible. 
If he was severe to others, however, he 
was by no means indulgent to himself. 
His private life was one of the most irre- 
proachable conscientiousness. He left 
the highest offices of the State as poor as 
he entered upon them, and after govern- 
ing France for eight years he was obliged 
to take up his pen in order to provide for 
himself and his family. The nepotism of 
which he cannot be entirely acquitted 
forms so integral a part of the public life 
of modern France—it is so consonant 
with the moral ideas of the French to 
subordinate the duties one owes to the 
State to those which are due to one’s 
family — that the severe censure which 
has been pronounced upon him on this 
account is, to say the least, unfair, par- 
ticularly when it comes from the Repub- 
lican party, which has carried this practice 
to so high a degree of perfection. Guizot’s 
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private life was spotless: in a country 
where liberty in the relations of the sexes 
is viewed with such indulgence, the shad- 
ow of a suspicion of laxity never fell upon 
him. He was no latitudinarian either in 
morals or religion, and he was so as little 
with respect to himself as to others. 
Splendor and the pleasures of the table 
were alike indifferent to him, and he 
seems never to have longed for music or 
the theatre. The only enjoyments which 
he knew, except the exercise of power, 
were found in the intercourse with men 
of similar tastes, and in his private life. 
But even here the desipere tn loco was 
entirely unknown to him. It is always 
a and serious subjects, at the very 
east the questions of political tactics, 
which fill his letters to his friends, as 
they probably did his conversation with 
them. We feel we have reached a foun- 
tain in the desert when he once and again 
tells a malicious anecdote like the follow- 
ing: ‘“ Berryer asked Dupin (the presi- 
dent of the Chamber at the time of the 
imminent coup a@’état), ‘Show me a little 
door by which one could get into the 
Chamber, and bring you support if you 
were attacked.’ ‘I am just looking for 


one by which one might get out,’ replied 


Dupin.” A joke is still rarer — indeed, 
there is not a single one in the whole vol- 
ume; and in conversation we know that 
he never permitted broad jesting, far less, 
of course, would he have descended to it 
himself. Guizot had much of the English 
earnestness which Kant admired so high- 
ly, but still more of the English gravity 
which Sterne ridiculed with such charm- 
ing humor; and this is the reason why 
he was so much liked in England —at 
least in some quarters, just as he himself 
was pleased with this side of the English 
character. Englishmen of the older 
school, like Palmerston on the other 
hand, felt an invincible antipathy to the 
man who was so utterly wanting in the 
fresh spontaneity of old England, and who 
had no sense that responded to her hu- 
mor. In his letters to his friends, as 
well as those which he addresses to his 
children, there is always the same monot- 
onous seriousness; he always appears as 
ateacher. Take only the two intolerabl 

pedantic, never-ending epistles to his eld- 
est daughter upon her interpunctuation ; 
or the way in which he recommends the 
poor girl— she was ten years old —to 
read Lingard and Hume methodically, 
epoch for epoch. He seems to find it 
inconceivably difficult to become a child 
with children, and we are only too glad 
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to hear that he does sometimes conde- 
scend to play domino with them, or to tell 
them something about Van Amburg’s 
menagerie. “I speak to you as I should 
to a grown-up person,” he says to his 
little Guillaume —and that, in fact, is the 
impression his language almost always 
makes. “I do not demand of you that 
you should love me more than you love 
me, because I know you are not able to 
do so,” he writes to his daughter who is 
only seven years old! What wonder the 
poor creatures grow the very images of 
little pedants! “The following was my 
conversation with the children” (his 
grandchildren), he writes: “ The four 
eldest breakfasted with me. Cornelis — 
Robert says he loves Jeanne most. That 
isn’t true. We all love her as much as 
he does. Robert—No. I love Jeanne 
most. Cornelis—No. Robert — Yes. 
Feanne— You must not love me more 
than Marguerite ; that is not just.” 

One can easily imagine the whole tone 
of the house; everything is regulated ac- 
cording to the model of the man who never 
unbends even for a minute. No folly, no 
impropriety; and yet these too form a nec- 
essary part of the true man, if, indeed, the 
whole perfection of humanity does not 
consist in being imperfect. These were 
wanting in Guizot, and France instinc- 
tively felt the want when it grew tired of 
hearing Aristides called the Just. He 
is always the blameless, the intellectually 
and morally superior. By these means he 
acquired what may always be acquired in 
the same way, particularly if a recipe as 
to conduct be employed, the ingredients 
of which it is not difficult to mix, though 
it is a rather wearisome process to weigh 
them out — namely, a reputation for vir- 
tue. “I too have never stolen silver 
spoons,” my friend B. once said to me, 
“but I never could manage to attain to a 
reputation for virtue.” Poor fellow! In 
the course of a changeful and difficult 
public life his hands had always been 
clean; not the shadow of a suspicion 
could fall upon him. In his intercourse 
with crowned heads as well as with the 
sovereign people, he had always preserved 
his independence of action and his free- 
dom of speech; he had neither asked a 
favor nor accepted one. He possessed 
neither titles nor dignities, neither office 
nor decorations. He never flattered the 
victrix causa even when it was his own 
party that had been victorious, and the 
cause of the conquered was sure of his 
sympathy whenever it could find acquittal 
before the tribunal of his judgment or his 
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feelings. He never was false to his con- 
victions, even when danger threatened 
their confessors. He had earned his 
wealth by hard and honest work, not won 
it by speculation on the Stock Exchange, 
and his purse was never closed to those 
who needed his assistance; no path 
seemed too long to him if his errand was 
to find employment for those who wanted 
it. He taught his children to work and 
to keep themselves clean. His speech 
was humanly cordial with the lowest, and 
frank with the highest. He was equally 
faithful in love and friendship. He had 
no debts either, and was never found 
drunk in the gutter; above all things, he 
was constantly truthful both to himself 
and others. Poor fellow! As if that 
had anything to do with the matter. Per- 
haps it was this very thing that deprived 
him of the reputation of an Aristides. 
Envy and avarice, egoism and hypocrisy, 
he might safely have cherished ; but truth- 
fulness, the genuine truthfulness which 
will not consciously blind itself to the 
dirt which forms the basis of all our 
cleanly convictions, the truthfulness which 
compels one to show oneself as one is, 
and to give one’s nature free play —that 
is the suspicious quality; only he who 


never forgets the part he has to play, 
who is perpetually self-conscious and self 
observant, who can never lay his personal 
dignity aside for a moment, as Lessing, 
for example, could do, “ because he knew 
he could resume it at his pleasure and at 
any moment ” — only such a man can at- 


tain a reputation for virtue. If, besides 
all this, he is careful never to pay a com- 
pliment to a pretty woman, nor to enjoy 
a good glass of wine or a bad pun; if 
“virtue” is continually on his tongue, 
and he piteously scolds at all the gay, the 
frivolous, and the unlucky; above all, if 
he is constantly in a bad humor, he can 
hardly fail to succeed. In a case 
it was principally the want of joyousness 
in his disposition, and the entire absence 
of humor in his intellect, which secured 
his reputation. There can here be no 
suspicion of hypocrisy and untruthful- 
ness ; it was unnecessary for him to play 
a part, because he was endowed by na- 
ture with the requisite qualities, and it 
was therefore needless to. assume them. 
Among these requisite qualities there are, 
however, some intellectual ones. Only a 
certain superficiality which renders any 
development of the mind impossible, can 
ensure that consistency of opinion which 
the world is accustomed to worship under 
the name of character. 


‘rationalism. 
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Guizot was not an original thinker, and 
he had no direct intuitions whatever. 
There has probably rarely existed a man 
of such intellectual power who was so 
entirely wanting both in a talent for ab- 
stract speculation and a feeling for art. 
His philosophy is the most threadbare 
In reality he never went far 
beyond the metaphysics of his second 
wife, which are thus given in the volume 
before us: “ The proof of the existence 
of a God, which is based on the order of 
the world and the necessity of a first 
cause, proclaims the immortality of the 
soul as a necessary consequence of our 
moral nature, and justifies us in expect- 
ing * a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, because the law of justice which 
should rule de jure does not rule de facto 
here below, and all that is right must be 
realized.” And this is he who, with the 
arrogance and shallowness proper to the 
men of “solid” learning and character, 
without more ado, pronounced Vacherot, 
one of the first metaphysicians of France 
and a declared idealist, to be a “ materi- 
alist,” and on this pretext opposed his 
admission to the Académie des Sciences 
Morales! Itis clear that he had never 
read, or, if he had read, never understood 
him. Even in his philosophy of history, 
if indeed his interpretations of history 
deserve the name, he never passes beyond 
Bunsen’s point of view; he sees therein 
“a divineintervention . . . as clearly and 
as certainly as in the movements of the 
stars.” No wonder if for him “history 
has many gaps but no secrets, if he ig- 
nores much in it but understands every- 
thing.” His head was in fact miserably 
poor in ideas, for it is only to such heads 
the world appears so simple, only such 
who are so easily satisfied when once 
they have found a formula which they 
trust, like a skeleton key, to open every 
door. ‘ Guizot is a great orator,” Thiers 
once said ; ¢ “but, you will be surprised, 
in politics Guizot is stupid (é/e).”_ “* What 
he meant was,” Sainte-Beuve adds, “ that 
Guizot as a statesman was wanting in 
ideas ; and that is true.” In fact his im- 
portance lay in quite a different sphere. 
Even in his youth the little set of princi- 
ples, which were constantly on his lips, 
had not sprung from his own mind, nor 
had they been formed by observation of 
the world around him; they were com- 
municated to him by the circle in which 


* French, e¢ comfte. But how is it possible to sav in 
English that a demonstration relies or counts upon 
anything? 

¢ Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve, 20. 
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he moved, and as they were congenial to 
his nature, he quickly accepted and obsti- 
nately retained them. The little capital 
of ideas with which he traded during the 
whole of his life was not only received 
from others without any denefictum inven- 
tarii; he never increased or modified it 
to any extent. The experience of a long 
life made no change whatever in his re- 
ligious, his moral, and his political views. 
This experience, his deep and extensive 
knowledge of history, which was in fact 
the only solid knowledge he possessed, 
and his extraordinary talent, were em- 
ployed during the long course of sixty 
years only in exhibiting and defending 
the ideas which he had accepted on his 
entrance into public life. He cannot be 
said to have learned anything from life ; 
his mind was as incapable of development 
as it was inflexible. It is only the pas- 
sionate warmth with which he defends 
his opinions which deceives us as to the 
activity of his intellect. For, in spite of 
all, the man was passionate ; only passion 
is by no means synonymous with depth 
of feeling, still less does it imply alert- 
ness of mind. What we designate by the 
words heart and genius is always primal 
in its character, and in its activity it is 
selfless ; for the heart forgets itself in the 
object of its affection, and genius in the 
subjects of its interest. Whoever brings 
only talent and passion to his work, never 
ceases to seek himself in others, and to 
make his talent the tool of his person. 
This is often consciously hidden, still 
oftener, perhaps, it lies by its own nature 
beyond the range of vision of the crowd ; 
while, on the other hand, genius and true 
feeling often display a naive egoism which 
leads the observer astray. For they are 
dimly conscious that the deed or work 
which they alone can accomplish, the per- 
sonality which nature has entrusted them 
to develop, is endangered if they yield, 
and they do not shrink from sacrificing 
others too to this their personality, which 
is itself only the servant of an impersonal, 
a higher good ; even over the broken heart 
of a Friederike von Lesenheim they must 
often pass forward on the path of their 
destiny. Such an egoism is always cheer- 
ful, because it feels itself guiltless ; while 
the other is always gloomy, because the 
individuality is empty both of true affec- 
tion and true interest, — because it seeks 
only its own things, and stands only in 
the service of the will. “ Za jote de fes- 
prit en marque la force,” said Ninon de 
?Enclos; whoever, therefore, compels 
his talent to serve the will, loses by that 





action in strength as well as in joy. Now, 
for Guizot, his great talent was at all 
times only a weapon in the struggle for 
existence; he never accepts the world as 
a given fact which cannot be changed; 
still less is he able to rise with an irony, 
like that of Cervantes, above life. No 
one has a right to blame him for this, as 
not to every one is it given to gaze upon 
the world from the point of view of the 
artist and the poet, or to devote himself 
to the investigation of truth. We cannot 
all pass our lives in either contemplation 
or research; there must be men of action 
as well; and the man of action must seek 
his own things if he desires to achieve 
anything great; only he too must know 
how to identify his personality with some- 
thing that is impersonal, if his action is 
to bring forth real fruit. 

Guizot was ambitious, and what reason 
is there why he should not have been so? 
Without ambition no man of parts and 
character would consent to enter public 
life at all; without ambition he would do 
nothing in it worth doing. Guizot was 
even something more than ambitious, he 
was greedy of power; and this, too, he 
had a right to be if he desired power only 
for the purpose of realizing his political 
conceptions. The event has proved that 
he exerted his rare talents, not in realiz- 
ing such conceptions, but simply for the 
purpose of maintaining himself in power. 
His law of popular education belongs to 
the year 1838; the true period of his rule 
extends from the year 1840 to 1848, and 
of that period nothing has remained as a 
lasting boon to France. Guizot himself 
confessed that he loved to rule, and yet if 
we had any charge to bring against him, 
it would, perhaps, be that when the oc- 
casion offered he governed this passion 
only too well. In order to be able to con- 
tinue to set the officials and the represen- 
tatives to rights, and to scold and preach to 
them to his heart’s content, he was just a 
little too ready to comply with the wishes 
of his king, even though he himself disap- 
proved of them, even though they frus- 
trated his own plans. The omnia servilt- 
ter pro dominatione which once, in the 
conflict with the crown, he hurled against 
Molé, rebounded upon his own head, and 
the scar never entirely disappeared. The 
man never felt well except when he could 
take a part in the business of govern- 
ment, and so nothing could recompense 
him for the loss of power. In the whole 
volume we do not find a single word about 
poetry or music, painting or sculpture; it 
is written as if there were no place for 
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art inthe world. Politics, on the contra- 
ry, always force themselves into the fore- 
ground, even in a cosy chat with the 
children; for “of what the heart is full, 
the mouth speaketh.” And why should 
it not be so; why should not he follow 
the guidance of bis nature, and give him- 
self up to the passion that consumed 
him? No reason could be given, if onl 
he had confessed the truth to himself. 
But this he does not do. “Although I 
enjoy action,” he says, “this is neither 
the natural bent of my nature, nor does it 
give me the fullest satisfaction. . . . The 
position of the spectator, mere intellectual 
contemplation, affords a far larger and 
more untrammelled pleasure.” This is 
perfectly true, but would Guizot have 
been able to remain for an hour on those 
calm heights? Would not his passion 
for strife have drawn him immediately 
back into the noise and dust of the con- 
flict? ‘I love power because I love the 
battle ” — these are words that came from 
his inmost soul. 

Even in the field of politics, however, 
where he felt himself most at his ease, 
the same want of humor and joyousness 
which characterizes his private life is 
clearly enough to be felt. The limits of 
his mind and temperament did not permit 
him to forget himself in the State —as a 
Friedrich II. and a Peter Leopold could 
do — and thus to create institutions of a 
permanent value; his ambition and arro- 
gance prevented him from gaining —as a 
Thiers and a Palmerston did — the sym- 
pathy cf his contemporaries and succes- 
sors, when it was vain to hope for the 
gratitude and admiration of coming gen- 
erations. Nor does the man excite the 
sympathy which the statesman failed to 
gain. Such, at least, is the impression 
of the reader, and these somewhat un- 
called-for communications with respect to 
his family life are not likely to modify it. 

KARL HILLEBRAND. 


e From All The Year Round. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
COUNTERWEAVING. 


WHEN Mrs. Hamilton left her brother 
in the way recorded in the last chapter 
but one, she did a thing so unusual with 
her that more than one of the household 
wondered if anything were wrong. She 


band were in his study and alone, and, 
being answered in the affirmative, tapped 
at the door, and entered without waiting 
to be answered. 

Even Dr. Hamilton was taken by sur- 
prise: though, having seen from the win- 
dow Gareth’s arrival, he guessed his wife’s 
visit had something to do with that young 
man. Still, he changed color slightly, 
and the papers in his hand fluttered as he 
looked up at her, saying, — 

“Well, Helen?” 

“IT wish to speak to you,” she answered, 
the color coming and going in her face in 
a curious manner, her eyes bright and 
staring. “Gareth is up-stairs, and has 
told me something which it is necessary 
you should hear. He says he is engaged 
to be married.” 

“Indeed!” The doctor’s eyebrows 
went up alittle; yet more as if surprise 
were the proper thing to show than as if 
he felt it. ‘“ Well, Iam not sorry. It is 
time he settled down.” 

“You think so? Perhaps you will be 
glad when you hear the name of the per- 
son who has got hold of him. It is Dy- 
sart —a Miss Amy — Sybil — Dysart.” 
She said each word slowly, with her 
eyes riveted on her husband; but, if she 
had expected him to change color or show 
any emotion, she was disappointed. Per- 
haps he had heard the news before. He 
met her gaze quite calmly and gravely. 

“ A Miss Dysart? No, I do not know 
any reason why I should be particularly 
glad of that. Do you?” 

“Do I?” The poor woman was almost 
choking; yet pride struggled feebly with 
her indignation, and the doctor’s equa- 
nimity baffled her. ‘“ Do you dare to ask 
me such a question? Dr. Hamilton, I 
am going to ask youone instead. People 
about here call you a truthful, upright 
man, you know. That sounds strange 
between you and me; but I am asking 
you nothing about the past at present, and 
we are not young people now; you can 
have no object in lying to me. What 
connection is there between you and this 
girl, Amy Dysart? I havea right to put 
the question to you.” 

“You have a perfect right to do so,” 
said the doctor gravely; he had risen, 
but there was no anger in his face or 
manner at his wife’s insulting words, 
rather a certain quiet sadness, “and I 
will answer you with perfect candor. I 
would have done so long ago about the 
past, had you allowed me. There is no 
connection whatever between me and 
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“None? You will tell me, perhaps, 
that-you have no interest in her either.” 

“If you ask me, I shall, most certainly. 
She is a young person in whom I do not 
take the slightest interest.” 

The strained, incredulous expression of 
his wife’s eyes had something painful in 
it. She wrung her hands together as she 
answered him. 

“You can say that! Oh! why de- 
grade yourself so to deceive me? Do you 
think I did not follow you the day Belle 
Beverley was here, and hear you ask her 
the name of the village where this girl 
lives, and even see you jot it down in 
your note-book ?” 

“ And if you did,” said the doctor, com- 
ing forward and speaking with a sudden 
warmth and energy which could hardly 
have failed to convince the most notte, 
“you have no right to assume that I am 
deceiving you. I did note down the ad- 
dress; and what is more (as you do not 
seem to have followed me there), I went 
to it on the Tuesday after. For reasons 
of my own, into which it would be need- 
lessly painful to us both to enter, I wished 
to find out whether Mrs. Beverley’s ac- 
count of this young woman was correct.” 

“ And was it?” 

“ Not exactly. The girl comes of un- 
impeachable parentage, her father having 
been a man of some position, the cousin 
of a peer; and her mother a person of the 
rigidest virtue and respectability accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of those 
terms. If you will take my word for it, 
however, Mrs. Dysart is at heart one of 
the most vicious, scheming, and unprin- 
cipled of women; and from what I gather 
I should think her daughter was likely to 
be the same. By an odd chance I hap- 
pened to see Gareth himself walking with 
the young woman; and I learnt even from 
the talk of the old country folks in the 
neighborhood that she was a fast, flighty 
sort of young lady; and positively known 
to be engaged to the curate of the parish 
while “ keeping company,” as their phrase 
is, with your brother. Apparently she 
has now jilted the curate; and a good 
thing for him! Helen, a dear, you 
wrong me entirely in this. 1 have no in- 
terest in the girl. I am sorry that Gareth 
has had anything to do with her. You 
are indignant at the idea of such a mar- 
riage, and you are in the right to be so. 
It would not be a good one for your 
brother; nor for you, nor for me; not 
well in any sense. Trust me for once. 
We do not work together much in gen- 


with you in this matter, I will promise to 
do so heartily. Gar had better marry 
even Belle Beverley than this girl; and 
—heis easily led. Don’t bully him, that’s 
all. Just treat the matter with ridicule, 
and ten to one it will die out of itself. His 
fancies are.never very long-lasting.” 

Gareth had been left nearly half an hour 
alone, and had had time to get rather im- 

patient of his solitude when his sister 
returned to him, looking quite her usual 
self again, and with no trace of illness or 
agitation in her appearance. 

“Forgive me for leaving you so long, 
dear,” she said, sitting down and taking 
up her work with her usual sedateness ; 
“but I felt so unwell —at least ” — cor- 
recting herself with her usual truthfulness 
—‘“I have been very much worried of 
late, and it has upset me; but I was kept 
longer than I meant to be.” 

“Don’t apologize,” said Gareth lan- 
uidly. “I thought that you had fainted 
rom the joy of hearing that I was about 

to reform, and ranger myself at last. 
You haven’t told me yet what you think 
of my news.” 

“ How am I to think of it except as a 
bad joke?” said Mrs. Hamilton coldly. 
‘You are not in earnest, of course?” 

“Upon my soul I am, most dismally 

so. 
“It would be dismally so if you were. 
Do you really mean that you have been 
foolish enough to allow this young woman 
to entrap you?” 

“]T don’t know about the entrapping, 
and I'd rather you didn’t use that word, if 
you don’t mind,” said Gareth, a little 
haughtily: “I certainly mean that I have 
fallen in love with Miss Dysart, and have 
been accepted; and that, if her vicious 
old mother gives in, I mean to marry 
her.” 

“Then let us hope the vicious old 
mother will do no such thing. I am glad 
to hear that she is at least more decent 
than her daughter. Pray what does the 
latter mean to do with her other lover?” 

“Her other —— I really don’t know 
what you mean,” said Gareth, flushing 
slightly. “He was well aware that he had 
said nothing about Lionel Ashleigh. 

* Don’t you?” said Mrs. Hamilton with 
a cold onthe. “Then she is worse than I 
supposed. My dear Gareth, I am not 
good at hypocrisy. Your news didn’t 
surprise me, as I happen to have heard of 
this girl before. Young women who go on 
with men, as she seems to be in the habit 
of doing, are apt to get talked about. She 
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already, and will probably do the same for 
ou.” 

“She will do no such thing,” cried 
Gareth warmly. “ My dear Helen, you 
don’t know Sybil. Why, she is the pur- 
est, sweetest -——” 

“Girl who ever went out to meet one 
man while she was engaged to another. 
There, there, Gareth, we understand all 
that sort of thing; so don’t let us argue 
over what, after all, is only a bit of senti- 
ment. This angel is not a gilded one, I 
suppose? You would have said so if she 
were.” 

“She hasn’t a penny so far as I know,” 
said Gareth dryly. 

“Ah! And you owe more pennies 
already than you have or are likely to 
have; so, in any case, matrimony would 
be out of the question. Don’t let us go 
on with the subject. You'll dine here, of 
course, won’t you? The doctor will be 
glad to see you.” 

“Thanks, no. You’ve made my visit so 
much too pleasant, that I don’t think I 
ought to prolong it. Frankly, Nell, I must 
own that I had expected m 

“That, having allowed some artful 
woman to make a fool of you for the 
hundredth time in your life, 1 would as- 
sist her in your ruin? No, Gareth, I am 
not perhaps such a faithful admirer of 
yours as that silly, soft-hearted Belle 

everley ; but I care too much for you to 
harm you, and I don’t sympathize with 
folly.” 

oj *m quite aware of that,” said Gareth 
with a slight sneer. ‘ You’re mistaken, 
however, in thinking that there is any- 
thing artful about Sybil Dysart, or that 
Belle Beverley is an admirer of mine. Of 
course, as her cousin 

Mrs. Hamilton got up impatiently. 

“ Pshaw, Gareth ! leave off that kind of 
talk here. A pretty, wealthy, much-run- 
after woman doesn’t stay single for the 
sake of her cousin only. And that re- 
minds me. As you go, or at any rate pass 
there oftener than I do, would you take 
charge of this card-case of hers? With 
her usual abominable carelessness she left 
it here when she last called, and it is too 
costly to send by post.” 

Of a truth, though Mrs. Hamilton had 
not deigned to accept in words the league 
submitted to her by her husband, she had 
carried out his suggestions with most 
religious fidelity, and with the more readi- 
ness, because (as I have said) she knew 
less of Belle Beverley than the doctor, 
and had more liking for her. When Gar- 








to sit down and write a little note to the 
widow. : 


“My DEAR ISABELLE,—I fear that 
story of yours about Gareth is only too 
true, and that he has even been trapped 
into some sort of an engagement. Of 
course, it will not last. In fact he cannot 
marry her under any circumstances ; so if 
you see him, don’t let him know that I have 
told you anything about it ; but please use 
all your friendly influence to make him 
forget what I am sure is only a passing 
fancy. — Your affectionate cousin, 

“HELEN HAMILTON.” 


“He won’t go there to-night; he will 
be too cross at my snubbing him,” she 
said to herself as she sealed and de- 
spatched the missive; “ but he must take 
that card-case sooner or later, and then he 
may remember ae other words. They 
were true ones. could not have said 
them otherwise, even to save him from 
that shameless girl.” 

And then Mrs. Hamilton went up tothe 
nursery to visit her two youngest chil- 
dren. Somehow, unconsciously even to 
herself, she was feeling happier since that 
interview in the study than she had done 
for many a long day; and that evening, 
when the doctor happened to be called out 
to a patient just before dinner, he was 
surprised to find that both the meal and 
his wife were waiting for him on his re- 
turn. 

Mrs. Hamilton was right. Gareth did 
not go to Mrs. Beverley’s that evening. 
He dined at a café, which was frightfull 
hot and stuffy ; went to the theatre, whic 
was hotter and stuffier still; and to bed 
in anything but a good humor. He had 
meant to write to Sybil; but he had noth- 
ing pleasant to tell her; and after all his 
boastings of how cordial his sister would 
be in her welcome of her new sister, he 
did not care to repeat what had actually 
occurred. 

What had come over Helen, by the way, 
to make her so confoundedly disagreea- 
ble? She was hard enough on men in 
—— he knew; but she had always 

een so kind to him, and had urged him 
to marry so frequently, that he had count- 
ed quite confidently on her support and 
assistance. Could it be that she really 
knew more of Sybil than he did? Yet 
no; looking back on the exquisite purity 
of face and mien which characterized his 
love, even Gareth, sceptic as he was, could 
not wrong her by the doubt. She was 
infinitely too good for him, and he knew 





eth was gone, indeed, she went so far as 


it; but what, in Heaven’s name, then, had 
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made Helen so virulently opposed to her? 
He could not answer the question at all, 
and fell asleep more cross than ever for 
his failure. 

Next day was worse still — hotter, 
closer, stuffer; and, on strolling down to 
the office of the paper on which he was 
employed, he found to his disgust that he 
was expected to write a two-column arti- 
cle on a subject of all others the least 
interesting to him. It would actually ne- 
cessitate some “reading up,” and with 
the thermometer at ninety in the shade, 
that idea was too much altogether for 
Gareth’s equanimity; and he sauntered 
away to the club in hopes of finding some 
distraction from it. Even the Park had 
a scorched, arid, end-of-the-season look 
about it. People were flocking out of 
town already, as unusually hot weather 
has a trick of making them do in this 
country where heat and sunshine are rare 
things; and as Gareth looked for and 
missed sundry familiar carriages among 
the throng crowding the “drive” that 
afternoon, he mentally cursed Mrs. Dy- 
sart, and even cast an angry thought to 
Sybil. How pleasant it would be to be 


doing his courting under the shady limes 
of the garden at Hillbrow, and how stupid 


and weak it was of Sybil not to manage 
to hold her own better and make ber 
mother hear reason! How mad and 
idiotic he had been to put himself in such 
a position at all! 

It was just then that he chanced to put 
his hand in his pocket, and in doing so 
touched Belle Beverley’s card-case. He 
took it out, wondering what it was, and 
the sight of the little gold and turquoise 
trifle reminded him, first, that if there was 
a cool spot in London it was generally to 
be found in the owner’s drawing-room ; 
and next, that the best cup of tea he ever 
got anywhere was to be procured in the 
same place; on the strength of both which 
thoughts he called a hansom, and had 
himself driven to Gresham Gardens, Ken- 
sington, without delay. 

“ After all,” he mers to himself, “I only 
want to do Helen’s errand and get a cup 
of tea.” 

He got more, however. Mrs. Beverley 
was at home, and alone; and on being 
admitted he was shown at once into a 
small drawing-room, deliciously darkened, 
and whose delicately tinted walls, matted 
floor, and furniture coverings of sea-blue 
linen embroidered with quaint bunches of 
ox-eye daisies and green oats, had a cool 
and country like appearance infinitely 
refreshing to the jaded town-goer. Even 
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more refreshing was the vista seen 
through an arch draped with curtains of 
filmy Tace, of the small but lofty conserv- 
atory beyond, all a tangle of feathery- 
fronded ferns and trailing emerald creep- 
ers, dripping and glittering with diamond 
drops from the spray of a fountain, whose 
tinkling plash as it fell back into its mar- 
ble basin had a soothing sound in itself. 

Mrs. Beverley came to meet him from 
this latter retreat as heentered. She was 
holding a pot of tall white lilies under the 
spray of the fountain for refreshment, and 
as she put it down, and held out her 
shapely hand to greet him, he could not 
help telling himself that there could be no 
doubt of this woman’s beauty; and that 
even by the side of Sybil Dysart’s fairer 
and more youthful loveliness she would 
shine “as musk-rose beside primrose,” by 
contrast, if not by comparison. 

She was looking different from her 
usual self, too, he thought: different and 
better. The too artificial bloom which 
generally colored her cheek was ex- 
changed for a dusky pallor to which an 
unwontedly sweet, almost tender expres- 
sion in the large dark eyes imparted an 
expression of softness and languor infi- 
nitely fascinating. Her dress, too, seemed 
made for the day and room, a soft, simply- 
draped gown of creamy Indian muslin, 
slightly open at the full waxen throat, and 
made with a very short waist, and girdled 
with a broad sash of pale primro*e-colored 
silk; while her shining raven hair fell in 
two rippling, loosely-woven plaits almost 
to her knees. 

“Gareth! How nice to see you,” she 
said warmly, “and how good of you to 
come out to visit a lonely little woman in 
this scorching weather! Come and sit 
down. No, not there; this is your favor- 
ite chair, and you are going to be rewarded 
by havirg it. Do you know that once or 
twice while you have been away I have — 
almost missed you? That is why I didnot 
wait-to put up my hair, and arrange my- 
self generally before I said, ‘Show him 
in. Besides, it is too hot for company 
trappings; and I know you don’t care for 
them. Is it not cooler here than in the 
room?” 

She had put him into a deep bamboo 
chair, cushioned luxuriously in spotiess 
white sateen, which felt as cool to the 
touch as it looked to the eye; and had 
seated herself close by on a low ottoman 
backed by stands of yellow azaleas and 
shaded by a huge tree-fern. Gareth felt 
all his weariness, irritation, and temper 
fading away as he leant back and looked 
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at her. Certainly, when Belle chose, she 
knew how to ment od a home delicious and 
a man comfortable. What a paradise 
this seemed after his fusty lodgings, and 
the glaring, smoke-scented club-rooms — 
ay even after the meagre homeliness of 

armer Dyson’s best parlor, and the long 
dull hours so difficult to get through in a 
place like Chadleigh End, when they were 
not spent in dancing attendance on a mis- 
tress who was seldom if ever visible. In- 
voluntarily he wondered if Sybil’s draw- 
ing-room could be anything in this style 
(it seemed too absurd at the moment that 
he should never have seen it), or whether 
it might not rather belong to the order of 
the genteelly prim, in which elderly pro- 
vincial widows with limited incomes are 
wont to rejoice. To be sure, there was 
nothing primly genteel about Sybil; but 
then she was a vara avis, and one could 
not expect the rest of her family to re- 
semble her, simply because she happened 
to belong tothem. He felt quite sure, as 
he hesitated between tea and iced coffee, 
and helped himself to strawberries and 
cream heaped up lusciously on plates of 
opal-tinted Venetian glass, that if he were 
self-sacrificing enough to marry Sybil, 
neither he nor she would ever be able to 
indulge in luxuries of that sort; and he 
sighed as the thought crossed him. Gar- 
eth Vane liked luxuries. 

Mrs. Beverley looked up at him with a 
smile, half playful, half kind. 

“ Gareth,” she said, “that’s the second 
time you’ve sighed since you’ve been 
here; and now that I’ve had time to look 
at you, I can’t help fancying from your 
face there’s something wrong. What is 
it? Anything you can tell me?” 

She said it just as sweetly and deli- 
cately as Sybil herself could have done; 
but there was something in the sympa- 
thetic expression of her large black eyes 
which Gareth found hard to face, and he 
turned his away as he answered, — 

“Wrong with me? No. Nonsense. 
What should ail me except the heat? 
That’s enough to make any man sigh. 
This is the only cool place 1’ve seen since 
I came back to town, or while I was away; 
for my lodgings were like a brick-kiln for 
heat, and smelt like one as well, so far as 
the farmyard straw was concerned. Don’t 
abuse me if I’m stupid to-day, Belle. The 
mere ease of this chair, and sight of all 
that cool green prettiness, is enough to 
make a man silent with pleasure. Be- 
sides, I’ve been tramping about in the 
sun all day.” 

“ Sit still there, and be as silent as you 


like,” said Belle, laughing. “I am going 
to try over a new song in the inner room, 
and you can tell me what you think of it. 
If you’re very good, you shall even have 
a sg pi may kill some of the 
aphides on my geraniums.” 

She brought him the cigarette, and even 
lit it for him, bending over him and rest- 
ing the warm, creamy-tinted tips of the 
fingers of one hand on his shoulder as she 
did so, but any over-tenderness in the 
action was qualified at the same moment 
by the frank good-nature of her smile as 
she remarked, — 

“ Gareth, do you know I can remember 
the first time I ever lit a cigar for you. 
You had got into some scrape, and Tom 
had been lecturing you. I was little more 
than a bride then; but I felt as if you 
were going to be a brother to me already, 
and I couldn’t think of anything but a 
cigar to comfort you under the infliction. 
Ah, dear, I am getting quite an old sister 
now, am I not? But, at least, I know 
how to give you the old comfort.” 

And then, before he could answer, she 
went away into the drawing-room, and 
sitting down to the piano began to sing. 

Belle Beverley had a rich, powerful 
contralto voice; a voice twenty times 
richer and more powerful than Sybil’s, as 
Gareth, who knew what good music was 
far better than poor Lionel, was well 
aware; and when she sang sad or tender 
songs, as she did now, there was a pas- 
sionate thrill in every note which, coming 
straight from her own heart, could hardly 
fail to touch that of her hearer. 

The sun was low, and a fresh breeze 
had sprung up, when Gareth went home 
that afternoon, but despite the iced coffee, 
the dew-dripped ferns, and cool conserva- 
tory, the blood was coursing more hotly 
through his veins than it had done a few 
hours ago. He went to the theatre again 
that evening, and the early dawn was 
flushing St. Paul’s with pale rose-color, 
and the sparrows beginning to twitter in 
the eaves, before he returned to the lodg- 
ings which he had quitted in disgust the 
morning before. But the fever of excite- 
ment had faded out by then, and daylight 
woke a new course of feelings. Sybil’s 
photograph, which, framed in velvet and 
gold, occupied the place of honor on his 
mantel-piece, vice half a score of rival 
ones, seemed to look at him with the 
dumb, helpless pathos of some delicate 
blossom that a careless foot has trodden 
on; and a frown came to Gareth’s brow 
as he gazed on it. 





“Poor little flower,” he muttered; “it 
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would be a shame to play you false after 
all. I have been a fool to-day, but it’s 
over now, and no one the worse but my- 
self. Sybil’s fault, too, for treating me 
as she does. What does she think a man 
is made of? Egad! the coldest-blooded 
curate couldn’t stand it: and she forgets 
she’s asking something of a sacrifice of 
me. It seemed a sacrifice to-day, sitting 
there in Belle Beverley’s dove-cot; and 
what had come over Belle too? I’ve not 
seen her so soft or—or womanly for 
years. The heat, I suppose, and by to- 
morrow most likely she’ll be in one of her 
tiger-cat moods by way of counterpoise, 
and I shall feel the claws when I go there 
to dinner on Friday. I wish for Sybil’s 
sake I hadn’t promised to go. What’s 
the good of making up my mind to turn 
over a new leaf for her sake, if I run and 
put my head straight into the old meshes? 
God knows, though, I thought they were 
broken for me long enough ago. Ay, and 
they were, until to-day.” 

He was silent for a moment, and the 
rosy flush of dawn creeping higher into 
the sky flooded the upper part of the 
room with crimson light, and cast a warm 

low over the photograph, on which, while 
anguidly undressing, his eyes were still 
turned. The pictured face seemed to 
kindle into life beneath the sudden color, 
blotting out the coarser beauty of that 
older and harder one which for a few 
hours had charmed his senses away, and 
shaming him by the tender purity of its 
innocent exquisite sweetness. 

“ By Jove, they shall be now!” he said 
aloud. “If the child loves me well 
enough to hold to me, I’ll hold to her. 
I’ve spoilt her chances down there, so if 
she spoils mine it will be all fair; “ony 4 it 
must be her doing. She must take her 
choice to have me or leave me. We'll 
have no more half measures, and so I’ll 
tell her. Let me see, when is Belle’s 
dinner? Friday. That’s the day after 
to-morrow. What if I’m a good boy, 
break with her, and go down to Chadleigh 
End instead? One word of mouth is bet- 
ter than ten by letter, but I must write to 
her to say I am coming and name the 
time and place of meeting. I think she’ll 
not demur. I'll put it strongly anyhow; 
for if she does, it’ll be for the last time, I 
sha’n’t trouble her again.” 

His writing materials were lying on the 
table, and as he opened the blotting-book 
the first thing that caught his eye was the 
sheet of paper on which he had meant to 
write to Sybil after his visit to Surbiton. 
He had got as far as the address and date 





and the first line, “ My own darling little 
white lily,” and then had broken off in 
irritation at having nothing pleasant to 
say even in the way of a pleasant message 
from Helen; but now, as it lay there, it 
seemed like an encouragement to him to 
finish it at once; and, with a half wish to 
put himself out of temptation by giving 
himself no time for further thought, he 
sat down, dashed off a short, impetuous 
note, telling Sybil she must meet him at 
a certain place and hour on the day but 
one following unless she wished never to 
see him again, signed, sealed, and ad- 
dressed it, and having put it outside to 
be posted, finished undressing in haste, 
and flung himself, thoroughly wearied out, 
on to his bed. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AUTUMN WANDERINGS. 


I. 
ITALIAM PETIMUS. 


Italiam petimus ! We \eft our upland 
home before daybreak on a clear October 
morning. There had been a hard frost, 
spangling the meadows with rime-crystals 
where the sun’s rays touched them. Men 
and women were mowing the frozen grass 
with thin, short Alpine scythes; and as 
the swathes fell, they gave a crisp, an 
almost tinkling sound. Down into the 
gorge, surnamed of Avalanche, our horses 
plunged; and there we lost the sunshine 
till we reached the Bear’s-walk, opening 
upon the vales of Albula, and Julier, and 
Schyn. But, up above, shone morning 
light upon fresh snow and steep slopes 
reddened with a hundred fading plants ; 
and now and then it caught the grey- 
green icicles that hung from cliffs where 
summer streams had dripped. There is 
no color lovelier than the blue of an au- 
tumn sky in the high Alps, defining ridges 
powdered with light snow, and melting 
imperceptibly downward into the warm 
yellow of the larches and the crimson of 
the bilberry. Wiesen was radiantly beau- 
tiful: those aérial ranges of the hills that 
separate Albula from Julier, soared crys- 
tal-clear above their forests; and for a 
foreground, on the green fields starred 
with lilac crocuses, careered a group of 
children on their sledges. Then came 
the row of giant peaks — Pitz d’Aela, 
Tinzenhorn, and Michelhorn, above the 
deep ravine of Albula—all seen across 
wide, undulating, golden swards, close- 
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shaven and awaiting winter. Carnations 
hung from cottage windows in full bloom, 
casting sharp, angular, black shadows on 
white walls. 

Italiam petimus ! We have climbed 
the valley of the Julier, following its 
green, transparent torrent. A night has 
come and gone at Miihlen. The stream 
still leads us up, diminishing in volume 
as we rise, up through the fleecy mists 
that roll asunder for the sun, disclosing 
far off snowy ridges and blocks of gran- 
ite mountains. The lifeless, soundless 
waste of rock, where only thin winds 
whistle out of silence and fade suddenly 
into still air, is passed. Then comes the 
descent, with its forests of larch and 
cembra, golden and dark green upon a 
ground of grey, and in front the serried 
shafts of the Bernina, and here and there 
a glimpse of emerald lake at turnings of 
the road. Autumn is the season for this 
landscape. Through the fading of innu- 
merable leaflets, the yellowing of larches, 
and something vaporous in the low sun, 
it gains a color not unlike that of the 
lands we seek. By the side of the lake 
at Silvaplana, the light was strong and 
‘warm, but mellow. Pearly clouds hung 
over the Maloja, and floating overhead 
cast shadows on the opaque water, which 
is perfectly like chrysoprase. The breadth 
of golden, brown, and russet tints upon 
the valley at this moment adds softness 
to its lines of level strength. The Enga- 
dine possesses an austere charm beyond 
the common beauty of Swiss landscape; 
but this charm is only perfected in au- 
tumn. The fresh snow on the heights 
that guard it, help. And then there are 
the forests of dark pines upon those 
many knolls and undulating mountain- 
flanks beside the lakes. Sitting and 
dreaming there in noonday sun, I kept 
repeating to myself, /taliam petimus / 

A hurricane blew upward from the pass 
as we left Silvaplana, ruffling the lake 
with gusts of the Italian wind. By Silz 
Maria we came in sight of a dozen Ital- 
jan workmen, arm linked in arm in two 
rows, tramping in rhythmic stride, and 
singing as they went. Two of them were 
such nobly-built young men that for a 
moment the beauty of the landscape 
faded from my sight, and I was saddened. 
They moved to their singing, like some 
of Mason’s or Frederick Walker’s figures, 
with the free grace of living statues, and 
laughed as we drove by. And yet, with 
all their beauty, industry, sobriety, intel- 
ligence, these Italians of the northern 
valleys serve the stolid people of the 





Grisons like negroes, doing their rough- 
est work at scanty wages. 

So we came to the vast Alpine wall, 
and stood on a bare granite slab, and 
looked over into Italy, as men might lean 
from the battlements of a fortress. Be- 
hind lies the Alpine valley, grim, declin- 
ing slowly northward, with wind-lashed 
lakes and glaciers sprawling from storm- 
broken pyramids of gneiss. Below spread 
the unfathomable depths that lead to 
Lombardy, flooded with sunlight, filled 
with swirling vapor, but never wholly hid- 
den from our sight. For the biast kept 
shifting the cloud-masses, and the sun 
streamed through in spears and bands of 
sheeny rays. Over the parapet our horses 
dropped, down through sable spruce and 
amber larch, down between tangles of 
rowan and autumnal underwood. Ever 
as we sank, the mountains rose — those 
sharp, embattled precipices, toppling 
spires, impendent chasms blurred with 
mist, that make the entrance into Italy 
sublime. Nowhere do the Alps exhibit 
their full stature, their commanding puis- 
sance, with such majesty as in the gates 
of Italy; and of all those gates I think 
there is none to compare with Maloja, 
none certainly to rival it in abruptness of 
initiation into the Italian secret. Below 
Vico Soprano we pass already into the 
violets and blues of Titian’s landscape. 
Then come the purple boulders among 
chestnut-trees ; then the double dolomite- 
like peak of Pitz Badin and Promon- 
togno. 

It is sad that words can do even less 
than painting could to bring this window- 
scene at Promontogno before another eye. 
The casement just frames it. In the 
foreground are meadow slopes, thinly, 
capriciously planted with chestnut-trees 
and walnuts, each standing with its shad- 
ow cast upon the sward. A little further 
falls the torrent, foaming down between 
black jaws of rain-stained granite, with 
the wooden buildings of a rustic mill set 
on a ledge of rock. Suddenly above this 
landscape soars the valley, clothing its 
steep sides on either hand with pines ; and 
there are emerald isles of pasture on the 
wooded flanks ; and then cliffs, where the 
red-stemmed larches glow; and at the 
summit, shooting into ether with a swathe 
of mist around their basement, soar the 
double peaks, the one a pyramid, the other 
a bold broken crystal not unlike the 
Finsteraarhorn seen from Furka. These 
are connected by a snowy saddle, and 
snow is lying on their inaccessible crags 
in powdery drifts. Sunlight pours be- 
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tween them into the ravine. 
and golden forests now join from either 
side, and now recede according as the 
sinuous valley brings their lines together 
or disparts them. There is a sound of 
cow-bells on the meadows; and the roar 
of the stream is dulled or quickened as 
the gusts of this October wind sweep by 
or slacken. Jtaliam petimus / 
Tangimus Italiam! Chiavenna is a 
worthy key tothis great gate Italian. We 
walked at night in the open galleries of 
the cathedral cloister — white, smoothly 
curving, well-proportioned loggie, enclos- 
ing a green space, whence soars the cam- 
anile to the stars. The moon had sunk, 
ut her light still silvered the mountains 
that stand at watch round Chiavenna; and 
the castle rock was flat and black against 
that dreamy background. Jupiter, who 
walked so lately for us on the long ridge 
of the Jacobshorn above our pines, had 
now an ample space of sky over Lom- 
bardy to light his lamp in. Why is it, we 
asked each other, as we smoked our pipes 
and strolled, why is it that Italian beauty 
does not leave the spirit so untroubled 
as an Alpine scene? Why do we here 
desire the flower of some emergent feel- 
ing to grow from the air, or from the soil, 
or from humanity to greet us? This 
sense of want evoked by southern beauty 
is perhaps the antique mythopeeic yearn- 
ing. But in our perplexed life it takes 
another form, and seems the longing for 
emotion, ever fleeting, ever new, unreal- 
ized, unreal, insatiable. 


II. 


OVER THE APENNINES. 


AT Parma we slept in the Albergo 
della Croce Bianca, which is more a bric- 
a-brac shop than an inn; and slept but 
badly, for the good folk of Parma twanged 
guitars and exercised their hoarse male 
voices all night in the street below. We 
were glad when Christian called us at 5 
A.M. for an early start across the Apen- 
nines. This was the day of a right Ro- 
man journey. In thirteen and a half 
hours, leaving Parma at 6, and arriving in 
Sarzana at 7°30, we flung ourselves across 
the spine of Italy, from the plains of Eri- 
danus to the seashore of Etruscan Luna. 
I had secured a carriage and extra post- 
horses the night before; therefore we 
found no obstacles upon the road, but 
eager drivers, quick relays, obsequious 
post-masters, change, speed, perpetual 
movement. The road itself is a noble 
one, and nobly entertained in all things 
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but accommodation for travellers. At 
Berceto, near the summit of the pass, we 
stopped just half an hour to lunch off a 
mouldy hen and six eggs; but that was 
all the halt we made. 

As we drove out of Parma, striking 
across the plain to the ghzara of the Taro, 
the sun rose over the austere autumnal 
landscape, with its withered vines and 
crimson haws. Christian, the moun- 
taineer, who had never seen the sun rise 
from a flat horizon, stooped from the box 
to call attention to this daily recurring 
miracle, which on the plain of Lombardy 
is no less wonderful than on a rolling 
sea. From the village of Fornovo, where 
the Italian league was camped awaiting 
Charles VIII. upon that memorable July 
morn in 1495, the road strikes suddenly 
aside, gains a spur of the descending 
Apennines, and keeps this vantage till the 
pass of La Cisais reached. Many wind- 
ings are occasioned by thus adhering to 
arétes, but the total result is a gradual 
ascent with free prospect over plain and 
mountain. The Apennines, built up upon 
asmaller scale than the Alps, perplexed in 
detail and entangled with cross sections 
and convergent systems, lend themselves 
to this plan of carrying highroads along 
their ridges instead of following the val- 
ley. What is beautiful in the landscape 
of that northern watershed is the subtlety, 
delicacy, variety, and intricacy of the 
mountain outlines. There is drawing 
wherever the eye falls. Each section of 
the vast expanse is a picture of tossed 
crests and complicated undulations. And 
over the whole sea of stationary billows, 
light is shed like an ethereal raiment, 
with spare color — blue and grey, and par- 
simonious green — in the near foreground. 
The detail is somewhat dry and monot- 
onous; for these so finely-moulded hills 
are made up of washed earth, the imme- 
morial wrecks of earlier mountain ranges. 
Brown villages, not unlike those of mid- 
land England, low houses built of stone 
and tiled with stone, and square-towered 
churches, occur at rare intervals in culti- 
vated hollows, where there are fields and 
fruit trees. Water is nowhere visible 
except in the wasteful river-beds. As 
we rise, we break into a wilder country, 
forested with oak, where oxen and goats 
are browsing. The turf is starred with 
lilac gentian and crocus bells, but sparely. 
Then comes the highest village, Berceto, 
with keen Alpine air. After that, broad 
rolling downs of yellowing grass and rus- 
set beech-scrub, lead onward to the pass, 
La Cisa. The sense of breadth in com- 
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position is continually satisfied through 
this ascent by the fine-drawn lines, faint 
tints, and immense air-spaces of this Jand- 
scape. Each little piece reminds one of 
England; but the geographical scale is 
enormously more grandiose, and the 
effect of majesty proportionately greater. 

From La Cisa the road descends sud- 
denly, for the southern escarpment of the 
Apennine, as of the Alpine, barrier is 
pitched at a far steeper angle than the 
northern. Yet there is no view of the sea. 
That is excluded by the lower hills which 
hem the Magra. The upper valley is beau- 
tiful, with verdant lawns and purple hill- 
sides breaking down into thick chestnut 
woods, through which we wound at a rapid 
pace for nearly an hour. The leaves 
were still green, mellowing to golden; but 
the fruit was ripe and heavy, ready at all 

ints to fall. In the still October air the 

usks above our heads would loosen, and 
the brown nuts rustle through the foliage, 
and with a dull, light patter tumble on the 
sod. At the foot of this rich forest, 
wedged in between huge buttresses, we 
found Pontremoli, and changed our horses 
here for the last time. It was Sunday, 
and the little town was alive with country- 
folk, tall, stalwart fellows wearing pea- 
cock’s feathers in their black slouched 
hats, and nut-brown maids. 

From this point the valley of the Magra 
is exceeding rich with fruit-trees, vines 
and olives. The tendrils of the vine are 
yellow now, and in some places hued like 
generous wine ; through their thick leaves 
the sun shot crimson. In one cool gar- 
den, as the day grew dusk, I noticed 
quince-trees laden with pale fruit, entan- 
gled with pomegranates — green spheres 
and ruddy amid burnished leaves. By the 
roadside too were many berries of bright 
hues ; the glowing red of haws and hips, 
the amber of the pyracanthus, the rose- 
tints of the spindle-wood. These make 
autumn even lovelier than spring. And 
then there was a wood of chestnuts car- 
peted with pale pink ling, a place todream 
of in the twilight. But the main mofif of 
this landscape was the indescribable Car- 
rara range, an island of pure form and 
shooting peaks, solid marble, crystalline 
in shape and texture, faintly blue against 
the blue sky, from which they were but 
scarce divided. These mountains close 
the valley to south-east, and seem as 
though they belonged to another and more 
celestial region. 

Soon the sunlight was gone, and moon- 
rise came to close the day, as we rolled on- 
ward to Sarzana, through Arundo donax 





and vine-girdled olive-trees and villages, 
where contadini lounged upon the bridges. 
There was a stream of sound in our ears, 
and in my brain arhythmic dance of beau- 
ties caught through the long-drawn, glori- 
ous, golden autumn day. 


III. 
FOSDINOVO. 


THE hamlet and the castle of Fosdi- 
novo stand upon a mountain-spur above 
Sarzana, commanding the valley of the 
Magra and the plains of Luni. This is an 
ancient fief of the Malaspina house, and 
is still in the possession of the marquis of 
that name. 

The road to Fosdinovo strikes across 
the level through an avenue of plane-trees, 
shedding their discoloredleaves. It then 
takes ta the open fields, bordered with tall 
reeds waving from the foss on either hand, 
where grapes are hanging to the vines. 
The country-folk allow their vines to climb 
into the olives, and these golden festoons 
are a great ornament to the grey 
branches. The berries on the trees are 
still quite green, and it is a good olive 
season. Leaving the main road, we pass 
a villa of the Malaspini, shrouded in im- 
mense thickets of sweet bay and. ilex, 
forming a grove for the nymphs or Pan. 
Here may you see just such clean stems 
and lucid foliage as Gian Bellini painted, 
inch by inch, in his “ Peter Martyr” pic- 
ture. The place is neglected now; the 
semicircular seats of white Carrara mar- 
ble are stained with green mosses, the 
altars chipped, the fountains choked with 
bay-leaves; and the rose-trees, escaped 
from what were once trim garden alleys, 
have gone wandering a-riot into country 
hedges. There is no demarcation be- 
tween the great man’s villa and the neigh- 
boring farms. From this point the path 
rises; and the barren hillside is a-bloom 
with late-flowering myrtles. Why did the 
Greeks consecrate these myrtle-rods to 
death as well as love? Electra com- 
plained that her father’s tomb had not 
received the honor of the myrtle-branch ; 
and the Athenians wreathed their swords 
with myrtle in memory of Harmodius. 
Thinking of these matters, I cannot but 
remember lines of Greek, which have 
themselves the rectitude and elasticity of 
myrtle-wands : — 

kal mpooreowv ExAavo’ épnuiac Tvxav 
orovdug Te Avoag doKdv Ov gépw Sévorg 
Eorretoa Tiny 0 Gugénxa wupoivac. 


As we approach Fosdinovo, the hills 
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above us gain sublimity; the prospect 
over plain and sea—the fields where 
Luna was, the widening bay of Spezia — 
grows ever grander. Thecastle is a ruin, 
still capable of partial habitation, and now 
undergoing repair —the state in which a 
ruin looks most sordid and forlorn. How 
strange it is, too, that, to enforce this 
sense of desolation, sad dishevelled weeds 
cling ever to such antique masonry! 
Here are the henbane, the sow thistle, the 
wild cucumber. At Avignon, at Orvieto, 
at Dolce Acqua, at Les Baux, we never 
missed them. And they have the dusty 
courtyards, the massive portals, where 
portcullises still threaten, of Fosdinovo to 
themselves. Over the gate, and here and 
there on corbels, are carved the arms of 
Malaspina — a barren thorn-tree, gnarled 
with the geometrical precision of heraldic 
irony. , 

Leaning from the narrow windows of 
this castle, with the spacious view to 
westward, I thought of Dante. There is 
a little old neglected garden, full to south, 
enclosed upon arampart which commands 
the Borgo, where we found frail canker- 
roses and yellow amaryllis. Here, per- 
haps, he may have sat with ladies — for 
this was the marchesa’s pleasaunce; or 
may have watched through a short sum- 
mer’s night, until he saw that ¢remolar 
della marina, portending dawn, which 
afterwards he painted in the “ Purgatory.” 
For Dante, in this castle, was the guest of 
Moroello Malaspina, what time he was 
yet finishing the “ Inferno.” 

From Fosdinovo one can trace the 
Magra work its way out seaward, not into 
the plain where once the candentia me- 
nia Lune flashed sunrise from their bat- 
tlements, but close beside the little hills 
which back the southern arm of the Spe- 
zian gulf. At the extreme end of that 
promontory, called Del Corvo, stood the 
Benedictine convent of S. Croce; and it 
was here in 1309, if we may trust to tradi- 
tion, that Dante, before his projected 
journey into France, appeared and left 
the first part of his poem with the prior. 
Fra Ilario, such was the good father’s 
name, received commission to transmit 
the “Inferno” to Uguccione della Fag- 
giuola; and he subsequently recorded the 
tact of Dante’s visit in a letter which, 
though its genuineness has been called 
in question, is far too interesting for omis- 
sion : — 

“T say, then, that when this man was 
on his way to lands beyond our moun- 
tains, and was passing through the dio- 
cese of Luni, whether the sacredness of 
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the spot or some other reason moved 
him, he visited our convent. As soon as 
I perceived that he was unknown to my- 
self and to my brethren, I questioned of 
him what he wanted; and seeing that he 
answered nought, again I asked him what 
he wanted. Thereat he, looking round 
upon the brethren who were with me, an- 
swered — Peace. This making me the 
more eager to know of what condition 
was the man, I withdrew him from the 
rest, and after conversation with him, 
knew that it was Dante. For though be- 
fore that day I never saw him, his fame 
had reached me a long time since. When 
he noticed that my attention was wholly 
fixed upon him, and recognized how ea- 
gerly I waited for his words, he drewa 
little book from his breast and gave it to 
me frankly. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘is one part 
of my work, which peradventure you have 
never seen. This memento I leave you 
— may the more firmly keep me in 
mind.’ After he had showed the book, I 
took it with gratitude, and in his presence 
fixed my eyes on it attentively. Seeing 
that it was written in the vulgar dialect, I 
showed thereat some wonder, and he 
asked the reason of my doubt. I an- 
swered that I wondered at the language, 
seeing that it seemed not merely difficult, 
but quite impossible to explain in com- 
mon speech such weighty matters, and 
also that a popular style appeared un- 
suited for the clothing of science so 
profound. To which, in reply, he said: 
‘ You are doubtless reasonable in what you 
think ; for when at first the seed, which, 
peradventure, dropped from heaven, was 
shooting up into the purpose of my work, 
I chose for it the due and customary 
speech; nor did I merely choose it, but 
keeping to the usages of poetry, 1 began 
my labor thus : *— 

Ultima regna canam, fluido contermina mundo, 
Spiritibus quz' lata patent, quz preemia sol- 

vunt 

Pro meritis cuicumque suis, 

““* Yet when I reconsidered the circum- 
stances of the present age, I saw that the 
songs of famous poets went almost for 
nought; wherefore men of gentle blood, 
who wrote in better times, abandon the 
liberal arts to the plebeian crowd. Ac- 
cordingly, I laid aside the little lyre, to 
which at first I trusted, and tuned an- 
other, suited to the sense of modern men, 
for it is idle to set solid food before the 
lips of sucklings.’” 

* “Of the furthest realms will I sing, conterminous 


with the world of waters, which spread abroad for souls, 
doomed each to the reward of his deserts.”’ 
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This apparition of Dante among the 
monks in their sea-girt convent may be 
criticised as melodramatic. But it is 
impressive; and the legend of his life, 
so far as I am aware, yields no other 
incident from his residence in Lunigi- 
ana. 


Iv. 
LA SPEZIA. 


WHILE we were at Fosdinovo the sky 
filmed over, and there came a halo round 
the sun. This portended change; and 
by evening, after we had reached La 
Spezia, earth, sea, and air were conscious 
of a coming tempest. At night I went 
down to the shore, and paced the sea-wall 
they have lately built along the Rada. 
The moon was up, but overdriven with 
dry smoky clouds, now thickening to 
blackness over the whole bay, now leav- 
ing intervals through which the light 
poured fitfully and fretfully upon the 
wrinkled waves, and ever and anon they 
shuddered with electric gleams which 
were not actual lightning. Heaven 


seemed to be descending on the sea; one 
might have fancied that some powerful 
charms were drawing down the moon with 
influence malign upon those still resisting 


billows. For not as yet the gulf was 
troubled to its depth, and not as yet the 
breakers dashed in foam against the 
moonlight-smitten promontories. There 
was but an uneasy murmuring of wave to 
wave; a whispering of wind, that stooped 
its wing and hissed along the surface, and 
withdrew into the mystery of clouds again ; 
a momentary chafing of churned water 
round the harbor piers, subsiding into 
silence petulant and sullen. I leaned 
against an iron stanchion, and longed for 
the sea’s message. But nothing came to 
me, and the drowned secret of Shelley’s 
death those waves which were his grave 
revealed not. 


Howler and scooper of storms! 


Capricious 
and dainty sea ! 


Meanwhile the incantation swelled in 
shrillness, the electric shudders deep- 
ened. Alone in this elemental overture 
to tempest I took no note of time, but felt 
through self-abandonment to the sym- 
phonic influence, how sea and air, and 
clouds akin to both, were dealing with 
each other complainingly, and in compli- 
ance to some maker of unrest within 
them. A touch upon my shoulder broke 
- this trance; I turned and saw a boy be- 
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side me in a coastguard’s uniform. Fede- 
rigo was on patrol that night; but my 
English accent soon assured him that I 
was no contrabbandiere, and he too leaned 
against the stanchion and told me his 
short story. He was in his nineteenth 
year, and came from Florence where his 
people live in the Borgo Ognissanti. He 
had all the brightness of the Tuscan folk, 
a sort of innocent malice mixed with 
espiéglerie. \t was diverting to see the 
airs he gave himself on the strength of 
his new military dignity, his gun, and 
uniform, and night duty on the shore. I 
could not help humming to myself Moz 
pik andrai,; tor Federigo was a sort of 
Tuscan Cherubino. We talked about 
picture-galleries and libraries in Florence, 
and I had to hear his favorite passages 
from the Italian poets. And then there 
came the plots of Jules Verne’s stories 
and marvellous narrations about 7?omo 
cavallo, ['uomo volante, Puomo pesce. 
The last of these personages turned out 
to be Paolo Boynton (so pronounced), who 
had swum the Arno in his diving-dress, 
passing the several bridges, and when he 
came to the great weir “ al/lora tutti stare 
con bocca aperta.” Meanwhile the storm 
grew serious, and our conversation 
changed. Federigo told me about the 
terrible sun-stricken sand-shores of the 
Riviera, burning in summer noon, over 
which the coastguard has to tramp, their 
perils from falling stones in storm, and 
the trains that come rushing from those 
narrow tunnels on the midnight line of 
march. It isa hard life; and the thirst 
for adventure which drove this boy — #/ 
pin matto di tutts la famiglia — to adopt 
it, seems well-nigh quenched. And still, 
with a return to Giulio Verne, he talked 
enthusiastically of deserting, of getting on 
board a merchant ship, and working his 
way to southern islands where wonders 
are. 

A furious blast swept the whole sky for 
a moment almost clear. The moonlight 
fell, with racing cloud-shadows, upon sea 
and hills, the fights of Lerici, the great 
fanali at the entrance of the gulf, and 
Federigo’s upturned handsome face. 
Then all again was whirled in mist and 
foam; one breaker smote the sea-wall in 
a surge of froth, another plunged upon its 
heels ; with inconceivable swiftness came 
rain; lightning deluged the expanse of 
surf, and showed the windy trees bent 
landward by the squall. It was long past 
midnight now, and the storm was on us 
for the space of three days. 
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Vv. 
PORTO VENERE,. 


THE next three days I spent in the 
Croce di Malta, listening to the sea and 
studying Euripides. The wind went wor- 
rying on, and a line of surf leapt on the 
sea-wall always to the same height. The 
hills all round were inky black and weary. 
The “ Iphigenia in Tauris” is a beautiful 
picture of sisterly love and comradeship, 
the two purest affections that human na- 
ture yields. I do not think sufficient 
justice has been done by critics to the 
originality and strength of character in 
Pylades. He is the very ideal of com- 
panionship in arms — fierce as a tiger and 
cunning as a fox against his foes, but 
tender as a woman to his suffering friend, 
willing to face all dangers in common with 
Orestes, and refusing to live in his friend’s 
death : — 


GAN & roBervdv bvop’ dusriac eve. 


At night the wild /zdecc7o still rose, with 
floods of rain and lightning poured upon 
the waste. I thought of the Florentine 
patrol. Is he out in it, and where? 

At last there came a lull. When we 
rose on the fourth morning, the sky was 
sulky, spent and sleepy after storm — the 


air as soft and tepid as boiled milk or 
steaming flannel. We drove along the 
shore to Porto Venere, passing the arse- 
nals and dockyards, which have changed 
the face of Spezia since Shelley knew it. 
This side of the gulf is not so rich in 
vegetation as the other, probably because 
it lies open to the winds from the Carrara 
mountains. The chestnuts come down 
to the shore in many places, bringing with 
them the wild mountain-side. ‘To make 
up for this lack of luxuriance, the coast is 
furrowed with a succession of tiny har- 
bors, where the fishing-boats rest at an- 
chor. There are many villages upon the 
spurs of hills, and on the headlands naval 
Stations, hospitals, lazzaretti, and prisons. 
A prickly bindweed (the smilax sarsapa- 
rilla) forms a feature in the near land- 
scape, with its creamy odoriferous blos- 
soms, coral berries, and glossy thorned 
leaves. 

A turn of the road brought Porto Ve- 
nere in sight, and on its grey walls flashed 
a gleam of watery sunlight. The village 
consists of one long, narrow street, the 
houses on the left side hanging sheer 
above the sea. Their doors at the back 
open on to cliffs, which drop about fifty 
feet upon the water. A line of ancient 
walls, with medizval battlements and 
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shells of chambers suspended midwa 
between earth and sky, runs up the rack 
behind the town; and this wall is pierced 
with a deep gateway, above which the inn 
is piled. We had our lunch in a room 
opening upon the town-gate, adorned with 
a deep-cut Pisan arch enclosing images 
and frescoes —a curious episode in a place 
devoted to the jollity of smugglers and 
seafaring folk. The whole house was 
such as Tintoretto loved to paint — huge 
wooden rafters ; open chimneys with pent- 
house canopies of stone, where the caul- 
drons hung above logs of chestnut; rude 
low tables spread with coarse linen em- 
broidered at the edges, and laden with 
plates of fishes, fruit, quaint glass, big- 
bellied jugs of earthenware, and flasks of 
yellow wine. The people of the place 
were lounging round in lazy attitudes. 
There were odd nooks and corners every- 
where; unexpected staircases with win- 
dows slanting through the thickness of 
the town-wall; pictures of saints; high- 
zoned serving women, on whose broad 
shoulders lay big coral beads; smoke- 
blackened roofs, and balconies that opened 
on the sea. The house was inexhaustible 
in motives for pictures. 

We walked up the street, attended by a 
rabble rout of boys — diavoli scatenati — 
clean, grinning, white-teethed, who kept 
incessantly shouting, “Se/do, soldo/” I 
do not know why these sea urchins are so 
far more irrepressible than their land 
brethren. But it is always thus in Italy. 
They take an imperturbable delight in 
noise and mere annoyance. I shall never 
forget the sea-roar of Porto Venere, with 
that shrill obligato, “So/do, soldo, soldo!” 
rattling like a dropping fire from lungs of 
brass. 

At the end of Porto Venere is a with- 
ered and abandoned city, climbing the 
cliffs of S. Pietro; and on the headland 
stands the ruined church, built by Pisans 
with alternate rows of white and black 
marble, upon the site of an old temple of 
Venus. This is a modest and pure piece 
of Gothic architecture, fair in desolation, 
refined and dignified, and not unworthy 
in its grace of the dead Cyprian goddess. 
Through its broken lancets the sea-wind 
whistles, and the vast reaches of the Tyr- 
rhene gulf are seen. Samphire sprouts 
between the blocks of marble, and in 
sheltered nooks the caper hangs her beau- 
tiful purpureal snowy bloom. 

The headland is a bold block of white 
limestone, stained with red. It has the 
pitch of Exmoor stooping to the sea near 
Lynton. To north, as one looks along 
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the coast, the line is broken by Porto 
Fino’s amethystine promontory; and in 
the vaporous distance we could trace the 
Riviera mountains, shadowy and blue. 
The sea came roaring, valing in with 
tawny breakers; but, far out, it sparkled 
in pure azure, and the cloud-shadows over 
it were violet. Where Corsica should 
have been seen, soared banks of fleecy, 
broad-domed, alabaster clouds. 

This point, once dedicate to Venus, 
now to Peter — both, be it remembered, 
fishers of men —is one of the most singu- 
lar in Europe. The island of Palmaria, 
rich in veined marbles, shelters the port; 
so that, outside, the sea rages, while un- 
derneath the town, reached by a narrow 
strait, there is a windless calm. It was 
not without reason that our Lady of 
Beauty took this fair gulf to herself; and 
now that she has long been dispossessed, 
her memory lingers yet in names. For 
Porto Venere remembers her, and Lerici 
is only Eryx. There is a grotto here, 
where an inscription tells us that Byron 
once “tempted the Ligurian waves.” It 
is just such a oxniaiov as might have in- 
spired Euripides when he described the 
refuge of Orestes in “ Iphigenia.” 


VI. 
LERICI. 


LIBECCIO at last had swept the sky 
clear. The gulf was ridged with foam- 
fleeced breakers, and the water churned 
into green, tawny wastes. But overhead 
there flew the softest clouds, all silvery, 
dispersed in flocks. It is the day for pil- 

rimage to what was Shelley’s home. 

After following the shore a little way, 
the road to Lerici breaks into the low 
hills which part La Spezia from Sarzana. 
The soil is red, and overgrown with arbu- 
tus and pinaster, like the country around 
Cannes. Through the scattered trees it 
winds gently upwards, with frequent views 
across the gulf, and then descends into a 
land rich with olives —a genuine Riviera 
landscape, where the mountain-slopes are 
hoary, and spikelets of innumerable light- 
flashing leaves twinkle against a blue, 
sea-misty deep. The walls here are not 
unfrequentiy adorned with bas-reliefs of 
Carrara marble—saints and madonnas 
very delicately wrought, as though they 
were love-labors of sculptors who had 
passed a summer on this shore. San 
Terenzio is soon discovered low upon the 
sands to the right, nestling under little 
cliffs; and then’ the high-built castle of 
Lerici comes in sight, looking across the 





bay to Porto Venere — one Aphrodite 
calling to the other, with the foam be- 
tween. The village is piled around its 
cove with tall poe picturesquely-colored 
houses; the mo/o and the fishing-boats 
lie just beneath the castle. There is one 
point of the descending carriage road 
where all this gracefulness is seen, framed 
by the boughs of olive branches, swaying, 
wind-ruffled, laughing the many-twinkling 
smiles of ocean back from their grey 
leaves. Here Zrycina ridens is at home. 
And, as we stayed to dwell upon the 
beauty of the scene, came women from 
the bay below — bare-footed, straight as 
willow wands, with burnished copper 
bowls upon their heads. These women 
have the port of goddesses, deep-bo- 
somed, with the length of thigh and 
springing ankles that betoken strength 
no less than elasticity and grace. The 
hair of some of them was golden, rippling 
in little curls around brown brows and 
glowing eyes. Pale lilac blent with 
orange on their dress, and coral beads 
hung from their ears. 

At Lerici we took a boat and pushed 
into the rolling breakers. Christian now 
felt the movement of the sea for the first 
time. This was rather a rude trial, for 
the grey-maned monsters played, as it 
seemed, at will with our cockle-shell, 
tumbling in dolphin curves to reach the 
shore. Our boatmen knew all about 
Shelley and the Casa Magni. It is not at 
Lerici, but close to San Terenzio, upon 
the south side of the village. Looking 
across the bay from the molo, one could 
clearly see its square white mass, tiled 
roof, and terrace built on rude arcades 
with a broad orange awning. Trelawny’s 
description hardly prepares one for so 
considerable a place. I think the En- 
glish exiles of that period must have been 
exacting if the Casa Magni seemed to 
them no better than a bathing-house. 

We left our boat at the jetty, and 
walked through some gardens to the villa. 
There we were kindly entertained by the 
present occupiers, who, when I asked 
them whether such visits as ours were 
not a great annoyance, gently but feel- 
ingly replied: “It is not so bad now as it 
used to be.” The English gentleman 
who rents the Casa Magni has known it 
uninterruptedly since Shelley’s death, and 
has used it for vél/eggiatura during the 
last thirty years. e found him in the 
central sitting-room, which readers of 
Trelawny’s “ Recollections ” have so often 
pictured to themselves. The large oval 
table, the settees round the walls, and 
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some of the pictures are still unchanged. 
As we sat talking, I laughed to think of 
that luncheon party, when Shelley lost 
his clothes, and came naked, drippin 
with sea-water, into the room, protecte 
by the skirts of the sympathizing waiting- 
maid. And then I wondered where they 
found him on the night when he stood 
screaming in his sleep, after the vision of 
his veiled self, with its question, “ Sie¢e 
soddisfatto ?” 

There were great ilexes behind the 
house in Shelley’s time, which have been 


cut down, and near these he is said to’ 


have sat and written “The Triumph of 
Life.” Some new houses, too, have been 
built between the villa and the town; 
otherwise the place is unaltered. Only 
an awning has been added to protect the 
terrace from the sun. I walked out on 
this terrace, where Shelley used to listen 
to Jane’s singing. The sea was fretting 
at its base, just as Mrs. Shelley says it 
did when the “ Don Juan” disappeared. 
From San Terenzio we walked back to 
Lerici — olive woods, attended by 
a memory which toned the almost over- 


powering beauty of the place to sadness. 


Vil. 
VIAREGGIO. 


THE same memory drew us, a few days 
later, to the spot where Shelley’s body 
was burned. Viareggio is fast becoming 
a fashionable watering-place for the peo- 

le of Florence and Lucca, who seek 
resher air and simpler living than Li- 
vorno offers. It has the usual new inns 
and improvised lodging-houses of such 
places, built on the outskirts of a little 
fishing village, with a boundless stretch 
of noble sands. There is a wooden pier 
on which we walked, watching the long 
roll of waves, foam-flaked, and quivering 
with moonlight. The Apennines faded 
into the grey sky beyond, and the sea- 
wind was good to breathe. There is a 
feeling of “immensity, liberty, action ” 
here, which is not common in Italy. It 
reminds us of England; and to-night the 
Mediterranean had the rough force of a 
tidal sea. 

Morning revealed beauty enough in 
Viareggio to surprise even one who ex- 
pects trom Italy all forms of loveliness. 


‘ The sand-dunes stretch for miles between 


the sea and a low wood of stone pines, 
with the Carrara hills descending from 
their glittering pinnacles by long lines to 
the headlands of the Spezian Gulf. The 
immeasurable distance was all painted in 





en green of the dwarf firs; and then 
dry yellow in the grasses of the dunes; 
and then the many-tinted sea, with surf 
tossed up against the furthest cliffs. It 
is a wonderful and tragic view, to which 
no painter but the Roman Costa has done 
justice; and he, it may be said, has made 
this landscape of the Carrarese his own. 
The space between sand and pine wood 
was covered with faint, yellow, evening 
primroses. They flickered like little 
harmless flames in sun and shadow, and 
the spires of the Carrara range were giant 
flames transformed to marble. The mem- 
ory of that day described by Trelawny in 
a passage of immortal English prose, 
when he and Byron and Leigh Hunt 
stood beside the funeral pyre, and liba- 
tions were poured, and the cor cordium 
was found inviolate among the ashes, 
turned all my thoughts to flame beneath 
the gentle autumn sky. 

Still haunted by these memories, we 
took the carriage road to Pisa, over which 
Shelley’s friends had hurried to and fro 
through those last days. It passes an 
immense forest of stone pines —aisles, 
and avenues; undergrowth of ilex, lau- 
rustinus, gorse, and myrtle; the crowded 
cyclamens, the solemn silence of the 
trees; the winds hushed in their velvet 
roof and stationary domes of verdure. 

J. A. S. 


—— and amethyst; then came the 
gold 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
SPIDER-SHOWERS. 


In 1835 — if my memory be not at fault 
—there was a remarkably fine annular 
eclipse of the sun visible in England, 
which I, then a very small boy, was, among 
others, watching with some fear and much 
wonder. When the obscuring moon had 
begun to pass from the sun’s disc, and 
the partial darkness was disappearing, one 
of the older spectators remarked : ** Now, 
after this there should be a shower of 
feathers.” Why he had such an expecta- 
tion, he did not say; but as “showers of 
feathers ” are as proverbial as showers of 
frogs and fish, and may, when really un- 
derstood, have as much foundation in fact 
as the best authenticated of these other 
atmospheric wonders, I propose to de- 
scribe a shower of feathers which it was 
once my luck to witness; only the shower 
was not really a shower of feathers — 
though the falling material closely resem- 
bled these light bodies — nor a shower of 
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snow, but a shower of gossamer spiders. 
But first let me refer to a few notable 
spider-showers of the past; also to some 
of the questionable inferences that have 
been drawn in regard to these spiders. 

All who have read White’s “ History of 
Selborne” will recollect his description of 
the gossamer showers which he had ob- 
served, one of which continued for nearly 
a whole day, and where the gossamer was 
descending from a surprising height; 
for when one gentleman ascended a hill 
near at hand, some three hundred feet 
high, he found that the gossamers were 
descending from a region in the atmo- 
sphere that was still beyond the reach of 
his gaze. These gossamer showers are 

reat mysteries, and once seen cannot be 
orgotten ; for the air on these occasions 
becomes literally crowded with tiny para- 
chutes, composed of a few threads of 
almost invisible gossamer, each of the 
parachutes being occupied by a Lillipu- 
tian aéronaut, in the shape of a very small 
but active spider. Whence these aérial 
creatures come, or whither they go, re- 
mains so far to be discovered; but it 
seems clear that somehow they have 
learned the navigation of the trackiess 
region overhead which we call our atmo- 
sphere. Dr. Martin Lister named this 
aérial spider “ the bird,” from the facility 
with which it can traverse the air; and 
upon one occasion, when he observed a 
shower of them in York city, he ascended 
to the top of the minster, and found that 
even there they were descending from 
some region above that elevated stand- 
point. Mr. Darwin, another observer of 
spider-showers, describes one which he 
saw in 1832, when on board the “ Beagle,” 
at the mouth of the La Plata River, when 
the vessel was some sixty miles from land ; 
and he possibly was the first to notice that 
each parachute of gossamer carried a 
spider aéronaut; for he noticed them not 
only arrive on board the ship, but he also 
saw them reproduce a new parachute, and 
on this frail bark launch forth again “on 
the bosom of the palpitating air.” 

It is a common notion, when a spider- 
web crosses one’s face in a summer even- 
ing, that it is the web of the gossamer 
spider; but this wants correction. Some 
of these threads may be the gossamer 
spider’s work, but most of them are the 
cables of other species. Almost all spi- 
der’s leave a cable behind as they travel 
from point to point, or swing themselves 
from branch to branch. The common 
geometric spider (Efeira diadema) gen- 
erally, 1 might almost say invariably, 
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leaves a thread in its track; andit is more 
ee the threads of this and kindred 
spiders which haunt trees, hedges, etc., 
and so frequently tickle our noses in 
shady lanes. The Efeira too can shoot 
out lines with as much facility as the gos- 
samer spider. One day, when holding an 
Epeira suspended to my finger by its ca- 
ble, it disappeared as if by magic. To 
discover its modus operandi, 1 tried an- 
other in bright sunlight, and observed that 
while it was hanging thus suspended, and 
perfectly motionless, it was shooting out 
threads in various directions. These 
threads floated on, spreading out into 
three or four radii, and covering about 
sixty degrees, but all in a common direc- 
tion. At length one came in contact 
with a post, and adhered to it. As soon 
as the spider found that one of the cables 
had found an anchorage, it cut the one by 
which I held it captive, ran up this cable 
of hope, and regained its liberty. 

The £fecira spreads its beautiful spirals 
from twig to twig on the outside. Be- 
neath these snares, those of the common 
house-spider (Aranea domestica) may be 
found, where possibly this species is tak- 
ing its summer’s outing; and deeper 
among the branches still, another small 
spider can be seen in greater numbers 
than either of these two kinds. I have 
not been able to identify its species, 
though it is probably the same as that 
which Leigh Hunt observed at play, for I 
have seen it playing with its young ones 
asacat plays with her kittens. The pe- 
culiarity of this spider is its family of fifty 
or sixty young ones, which it carefully 
rears, provides for, and educates. Its 
house, not unlike that of the “old lady 
who lived in a shoe,” may be called 
Gothic, and is roofed generally with a 
sloping waterproof leaf of holly or kindred 
evergreen. In this mansion are lodged 
several score of young ones; while from 
its front an irregular web extends for 
several inches around. This web is not 
a snare which fastens, but a maze which 
confuses the prey. When a fly falls in, 
and is rapidly buzzing its way through it, 
the spider, directed by the vibrations of 
the web, rushes upon the confused insect, 
and paralyzes its wings and limbs by 
smearing them over with a glutinous 
secretion. As soon as the captive is se- 
curely manacled, the wily spider ventures 
to give it the coup de grace with its poi- 
son-fangs. While all this is proceed- 
ing, the young family come running out of 
their domicile to watch the contest; and 
as soon as the fly is powerless to harm 
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them with blow from wings or limbs, they 
cluster round its body so closely, seizing 
upon every point of vantage, that a large 
blue-bottle becomes completely hidden as 
they swarm over it. When the family is 
thus dining, so still and quiet are they, 
that they give the observer, at first sight, 
the impression that he is looking upon an 
unripe raspberry which has dropped into 
the web, the small globular bodies, packed 
closely together, so exactly resemble the 
unripe seeds of this fruit. 

Then there are wandering or wolf- 
spiders enough in our fields to account for 
the network of webs that a dewy morning 
reveals. The webs are there, dew or no 
dew ; but when covered with dew or hoar- 
frost, they are revealed to every eye. The 
female wolf-spider (Aranea viatica) may 
be found about the end of June carryinga 
spherical bag as big as herself, which is 
full of young wolf-spider eggs. These are 
hatched about July; and when we con- 
sider that each individual spider begins 
to travel on its own behoof, and invaria- 
bly leaves a thread in its track, itis not 
very remarkable that every dewy morning 
in autumn should reveal pastures covered 
with sparkling spider-silk ; and it may be 
these wanderers, and not the gossamer 
spider, which give our fields this appear- 
ance. I have seen, when looking across 
a pasture towards the declining sun, a 
streak of sunlight reflected from these 
webs, which reminded me of a rainbow, 
and this prismatic streak moved on as I 
walked along. This convinced me that 
our meadows are covered in autumn with 
a silken sheen which is revealed in pris- 
matic colors by the evening sun, and as 
— silver by the hoar-frost or morning 

ew. 

Since, then, it is unsafe to conclude 
that the dew-revealed webs of the autumn 
mornings are those of the gossamer 
spider, let us turn to the latter, which so 
rarely appears amongst us, in showers at 
least, to ascertain what is clearly known 
of its ways, and if any idea of its native 
haunts is attainable. These gossamer 
spiders have been seen descending from 
a considerable altitude in the atmosphere, 
and shortly afterwards individual spiders 
have been observed one after another to 
reascend, as if they were returning to 
their native place; and may not their 
peculiar “ happy hunting-ground” be in 
the atmosphere ! 

So far back as Chaucer, we find “ gos- 
samer” amongst the mysteries of natural 
phenomena; and in the old nursery 
rhyme, — 





“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” quoth I, 
“O whither, O whither, O whither so high?” 
“To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky,” 

we may have a fair proof that gossamer 
spider-showers had been noted long ago, 
and a possible proof that these tiny waifs 
were then suspected to be inhabitants of 
the atmosphere. 

The first and densest spider-shower 
ever observed by me occurred in Septem- 
ber 1875, and the second — where I saw 
them reascending only —in September 
1880. (Gilbert White of Selborne ob- 
served one of these showers in 1741.) 
On the morning of the shower in 1875, 
there had been some electrical disturb- 
ance. There had been one loud peal of 
thunder, but no rain. About ten a.m. I 
noticed small spiders running over my 
coat-sleeves, and had to brush off several 
trails of gossamer-web. Looking round, 
I found that brick walls, houses, branches 
of trees, etc., had these webs dangling 
from them, and that other gossamer- 
webs were continually falling from above, 
and adding tothe accumulation. By mid- 
day, a long fence was festooned from 
point to point of its triangular rail-tops 
with a ribbon-like ladder of gossamer; 
and this was growing broader and broader 
as the tiny creatures kept running along 
this ladder, each increasing the breadth 
by adding its own contribution of another 
silken thread. 

On examining next an iron palisading 
near, I found it in a similar condition, 
with the tops of the iron spikes connected 
by a vibrating silken ladder of gossamer, 
in some places nearly an inch broad. All 
along this ladder the little strangers were 
running in an excited and hurried man- 
ner, as if they had lost their way, and had 
gotintoastrange country. Some, in trav- 
elling over their improvised road, made 
mistakes, and got into bordering webs of 
the garden spider, where they were speed- 
ily devoured. About one P.M. the clouds 
cleared off, the sun shone out, and I no- 
ticed that some of the spiders had begun 
to reascend into the atmosphere. They 
might have commenced this reascension 
earlier; but on observing that some were 
reascending all my attention was devoted 
to single spiders ; and this is what I saw. 
Fixing my eyes upon one of them, I ob- 
served that as it left the gossamer path- 
— it selected a clean spot on the iron 
railing, and amet | its limbs closely 
together, it projected from its spinnerets 
several threads which expanded outwards 
and stretched upwards, from nine to 
twelve inches. Then this parachute 
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seemed to show a buoyant tendency, and 
suddenly the tiny creature left hold of the 
iron rail, or was lifted off it, and quickly 
“vanished into thin air.” One after an- 
other I closely watched, with the same 
general result; though once or twice 
when the spider left the rail, it floated for 
a few seconds in an almost horizontal 
direction, prior to changing it for an ap- 
proximately vertical one. They, however, 
disappeared from sight so quickly, that 
the angle of ascent could only be guessed 
at. This, however, may be set down, as 
the rule, at from ninety to one hundred 
and twenty degrees. 

The second spider-shower I saw was 
not so interesting, as I did not observe 
the descent, but only the reascent of some 
odd ones. This, however, was effected 
in exactly the same manner as has been 
already described; and the few I saw 
were again ascending from an iron pali- 
sading, fully a mile away from that on 
which I observed them in 1875. 

Now, after having watched these clever 
little aéronauts manufacture, in a few 


seconds, a fairy balloon capable of carry- 
ing them into the upper regions, and pon- 
dering over these singular facts, it oc- 
curred to me that possibly the real home 
of gossamer spiders may be in the blue 
ether, where, in the wonderful economy 
of nature, they may have their appointed 
work to do. Or it may be that these 
Lilliputian roamers through space, like 
the migratory birds, have their appointed 
periods for going in one direction and 
returning in another. If so, they will 
naturally collect together for their migra- 
tions, and may occasionally have to rest 
on their | prety as swallows do on the 
rigging of ships at sea; hence, probably, 
these mysterious spider-showers. The 
migratory birds, are evidently actuated by 
weather influences; and may not these 
gossamer spiders be under somewhat 
similar laws, and be under the necessity, 
every autumn, of flying away to more 
genial regions? Whoknows? He only 
who made them and us, and whose or- 
dained ministers are, humanly speaking, 
infinite in their number and variety. 





Non-DuRABILITY OF PICTURES. — We are 
of opinion that the principal cause of the pre- 
mature deterioration of English pictures is to 
be recognized in the employment of injurious 
vehicles and mixtures to dilute and modify the 
colors used. For many years past the favorite 
vehicle, especially with young artists, has been 
megilp; this is a mixture in equal parts of 
boiled linseed oil and mastic varnish ; its grand 
recommendations are the brilliancy it imparts 
to the colors and its rapid drying. But the 
brilliancy is only temporary, lasting for a year 
or two at most, and a canvas on which it has 
been plentifully used is likely to assume a 
rather jaundiced hue at the end of that period, 
while at a later period the paint on such a 
canvas will be sure tocrack. Of course, if the 
colors could be laid on without any diluting 
vehicle at all, this particular danger would be 
obviated. But this is impossible where any- 
thing like finished work is attempted. Though 
we can call to mind some striking pictures of 
rural subjects painted more than fifty years 
ago by Thomas Barker, of Bath, in which the 
colors were laid on as expressed from the 
bladders, entirely without dilution; in them 
the paint stood out in solid masses, and the 
work, though intensely vigorous, had unavoid- 
ably but a sketchy character. Another cause 
of failure more or less serious is the imperfect 
groundwork, or priming, with which canvases 
and panels are prepared for the reception of 
the artist’s work. We have observed that 
Italian and Spanish canvases are not nearly so 
heavily primed as are our English ones, and 
we infer, though the thing is hardly capable of 
proof, that the lighter priming was much 

arder and tougher than the heavier. That 





the priming of the old Dutch and Flemish 
panels was not so thick as ours is plain from 
the fact that in Dutch and Flemish pictures 
one can often discern the grain of the wood 
under the transparent shadows, English can- 
vases appear to be primed with a mixture of 
whitelead and whitening, spread over them by 
machinery. Beyond the unwelcome trait that 
the priming sometimes parts from the canvas, 
there is little fault to be found with them, see- 
ing that, as a rule, they bear out the color 
fairly enough, though not so well as do good 
panels prepared with ground bones and white- 
lead. Leisure Hour. 


INCREASED FLAX CULTURE IN AMERICA.— 
A gentleman from Marshaltown, Pennsylvania, 
reports that a single field of forty acres in that 
State has produced six hundred and seventy 
bushels of flax this season. This is a yield of 
almost seventeen bushels per acre, which is 
nearly double the average of former years. 
The Chicago Zribune remarks: “ All the re- 
ports show that the present crop of flax is. 
immense—the largest ever raised in this 
country. The cultivation of flax-seed has 
grown very fast in the past few years, though 
the increased acreage this season is due largely 
to the prices that were obtained last. The 
crushers will probably not find it necessary to 
loan seed to the farmers next spring to en- 
courage flax culture, and it is doubtful if they 
will care to do so again anyway and bind the 
farmers to deliver the new seed to them at a 
fixed price. The fixed price was not on the 
right side of the fence this year.” 
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